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THE SALES OF OUR 
NEW MAP OF ALBERTA 


|'Are Taxing our Mounting Department to Keep Pace With Them 


Only on the market one month, the Calgary School Board has bought twenty-eight 
Maps, the Edmonton School Board, twenty-five, while the Department of Education 
has purchased Maps for all the Normal Schools in the Province.. I will send your 
school board a map on approval, subject to return at my expense if the map is not en- 
tirely satisfactory. Remember, this map is made in accordance with the requirements 
of the new Course of Studies. 


SPECIAL PRICES TO SCHOOL DISTRICTS 
New Map of Alberta, 42x78 inches, plain rollers 
Same, with self-acting spring roller 
Same, with self-acting spring roller and portable board 
Take this up with your School Board at once and order today. 


I am Exclusive Sales Agent for this Map for the Province of Alberta 


TEACHING SCHOOL IS HARD WORK 


You can make it easier and more efficient if you have an ample supply of up-to-date 
equipment. 








Check off the following list and then show your school board your needs. 


MAPS, revised to date, $7.00 up. THERMOMETER, $1.00. ART STUDIES, all grades, 50c doz. 
GLOBES, $6.50 and up. CLOCK, $12.50. STUDY LEAFLETS for above 75. 
NUMERAL FRAME, $1.50. DRAWING SUPPLIES. per dozen. 

REPORT CARDS, 35c per doz. REED, 85c to $1.35 per Ib. SANITARY SUPPLIES. 
DICTIONARY, 45c to $26.00. PLASTICINE, 10 Ibs, $4.50. SCIENCE APPARATUS. 

PENCIL SHARPENER, $2.75. BUSY WORK and MANUAL DIALOGUES and PLAYS for 
IDEAL DUPLICATOR, $9.00. TRAINING SUPPLIES every occasion. 


TEXT BOOKS AND REFERENCE BOOKS AS PRESCRIBED IN NEW COURSE 


F. E. OSBORNE 








Alberta’s Largest School Supply House 
CALGARY ALBERTA 


Keep My Catalogue on your desk for constant reference. 
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OLDS SCHOOL BOARD 
BRANDON (MAN.) SCHOOL BOARD 
WABAMUN SCHOOL BOARD 
CASTOR SCHOOL BOARD 
WAINWRIGHT §.D. No. 1658 
GLENWOOD CONSOLIDATED No. 32 
DONALDA §.D. 


Candidates selected for the above posts who are 
members of the A.T.A. are earnestly requested to apply 
for information to 


JOHN W. BARNETT, 
General Secretary-Treasurer, 
Alberta Teachers’ Alliance, 
10701 University Ave., Edmonton. 
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Official Announcements 














PAYMENTS REQUIRED OF MEMBERS 

Membership Subscription 

Dues to to The A.T.A. 
Annual Salary Magazine Total 
(1) Under $1500 $ 1.00 $6.00 
(2) $1500 but less than $2000. 1.00 8.00 
(3) $2000 but less than $2500. d 1.00 10.00 
(4) $2500 and over i 1.00 11.00 
WN.B.—The above dues include membership to the Canadian 
Teachers’ Federation. The subscription to the ‘‘A.T.A. Maga- 
zine’’ is not compulsory, but no loyal member of the Alliance 

should withhold the $1.00 subscription. 





5. A vigorous collection campaign now will do more than 
anything else to assist the Executive in planning for the entire 


year. A splendid collection report will mean more’ than most 
members realize. 


Has your Local appointed a good live membership com- 
mittee 7? 


CONTRACTS—TEACHERS ACCEPTING NEW POSITIONS 


A recent judgment of the Alberta Appeal Court shows that 
a secretary-treasurer of a school board cannot be delegated to 
make arrangements for appointing a teacher except the school 
board has by resolution at a regular or special meeting specifi- 
cally appointed the particular teacher. If a teacher receives a 
letter from a school board accepting him as teacher it is neces- 
sary that there be a guarantee given that a resolution such as 
referred to above has been formally passed by the board; other- 
wise the teacher has no hold on the school board nor any of the 
members or officials thereof. The contract MUST be signed 
before the teacher commences duties. 


REPORTS OF LOCAL ALLIANCE MEETINGS, ETC. 


The A.T.A. Magazine does not contain sufficient Alliance 
news. This complaint is frequently made. The fault, however, 
is not due to the management, but to the fact that the Editor 
and others responsible for collecting material for the Magazine 
are not given the necessary support by the Locals. If a Press 
Correspondent has not been appointed by your Local, the Secre- 
tary or President should send in reports of Local Alliance Meet- 
ings, School Fairs, Items of Personal Interest—to members, new 
appointments, marriages of members, deaths of members, etc., 
Reports of Conventions and Institutes, and all other items of 
local educational interest. These reports are really DESIRED, 
and persons sending same will receive the sincere thanks of 
the Provincial Executive. 


TEACHERS IN DIFFICULTIES 


Members are urgently requested not to prejudice their case 
by acting without having received advice previously. Several 
cases have recently been brought to our notice where teachers 
have been stampeded into action—have even resigned—thereby 
rendering it impossible for the Alliance to be of assistance. 


If a member in difficulties is a member of a Local Alliance, 
refer your case to the Local Executive, and if they so recom- 
mend, the matter may be referred to Headquarters. A report 
should be forwarded by the Local Executive. Many cases may 
be more expeditiously and successfully dealt with by the Local 
Alliance than by the Central body. Local organizations should 
function wherever possible. 


If a Member at Large, a letter, letfergram or long distance 
phone call will be promptly attended to, and the necessary ad- 
vice tendered. (Phone Number 31583, Edmonton.) 


LOCALS 


Have you tried to form a local and been discouraged and un- 
successful? The time of disappointment should now be ended. 
No longer is it necessary to be compelled to gather together 
TEACHERS can meet in one centre, the Annual General Meet- 
ing has instructed the General Secretary to recognize them as 
a Provisional Local Alliance; that is to say: If headquarters 
is informed of the name of the Provisional Local Secretary all 
official notices, communications, etc., will be forwarded. Don’t 
he satisfied by being merely a ‘‘member at large’’: get into 
the organization work, and make the Alliance function in your 
midst—Provisional Locals should spring up everywhere. MAKE 
SURE OF ONE WHERE YOU ARE. Don’t leave it to 
**George’’ to do it. Do your ‘‘ bit.’’ 
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THIS BIRD CHART IN FULL COLORS—FREE 
EASY TO PROCURE 





























At considerable expense I have prepared a Chart illustrating our Canadian Birds in 
their natural colors, which I am prepared to supply to every Teacher in Canada abso- 
lutely FREE, in return for a slight service to me. 

This Chart cannot be procured from any School Supply House for less than three dol- 
lars. It is a high-class reproduction in every respect, illustrating more than 80 of our 
Canadian Birds in full colors, and measuring 39x33 inches. It is strongly mounted on 
linen, fitted with rollers at top and bottom, and has hanger at top. The names and 
descriptions of each bird are printed in English, and also in French. 


FOR TEACHERS ONLY 


My offer is limited strictly to Teachers. The Chart cannot be purchased from me, but 
is given FREE absolutely and unconditionally i in return for a slight service that any 
Teacher will be glad to render. 

Hundreds of Teachers from the Atlantic to the Pacific have received copies of this 
wonderful reproduction, and my files contain dozens of letters and testimonials from 
satisfied teachers from all sections of Canada. 


Particulars Gladly Furnished 


SEND COUPON TO-DAY 





W. E. Hurst, 
Please mail coupon and full particulars will be sent you Kin 
by return. Sending this coupon does not obligate you in ~~" € oi. ae, wapente, Can. 
any way. There are no strings attached to my offer, other I am interested in your announcement. 


Please send me particulars as to how I may obtain one of 


th t 
oo 8 NERS 58 See Saneenomnent. your Bird Charts in full colors, FREE. 


This is an unusual opportunity to obtain the most authen- 
tic and most up-to-date Bird Chart published, illustrating 
in full colors, over eighty varieties of our Canadian Birds. 
You will be proud to show this Chart to your friends, and 
will find it of the greatest assistance in teaching the sub- 
ject of Ornithology. 
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Address 














Province. 
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Officers of the A.£.A. 
1923-24 





Honorary President: Hon. Perren Baker, Minister 
of Education. 

President: Mr. Chas. E. Peasley, Medicine Hat. 

First Vice-President : Mr. €. Lionel Gibbs, Edmonton. 

Seeond Vice-President: Miss Louise Breckon, Cal- 
gary. 

High School Section — Chairman: Mr. W. E. 
Edmonds, Edmonton. Secretary: Miss Fowler, Medi- 
cine Hat. ¢ 

Senior Public School Section — Chairman: Mr. H. 
Freeman, Calgary. Secretary: Miss Eva Winfield, 
Calgary. ’ ' 

Junior Public School Section — Chairman: Miss 
Straight, Calgary. Secretary: Miss Glassford, Calgary. 

Industrial Section—Chairman: Mr. F. Parker, Cal- 

gary. Secretary: To be chosen. 





Financial Statement of the Alberta Educational Asso- 
ciation for the Year 1922-1923 








RERIAMENO: OME SUMMIT ys a0 c'siaie sage, ai. plor eae wgetgiaha es olardis. ich 4 $ 299.02 
OU DUUNDINE HEMINE 6.67/0.4-0.4 ve 65.06 0.950 ba acaiP ees ¥0.04 esse 6 300.00 
Refund from District Passenger Association ........ 24.85 
pe ee OM er Fr ee 1,492.10 
ee eer eer eee 70.75 
FOTOS. OR DRIRAROO Fire 50h 50 Wo 0 gdb be chien phere see b 4.68 
Total TReteee oi cas TIPE A OS $2,191.40 
DISBURSEMENTS: 1921-22 
T. Bs :A. ‘alien Expenses to Toronto ............66. $ 102.40 
PENNS! a ctsieta anys: bac 'x RoR NIe ewes sais €: 0-3-1086 6 Wore 62.00 
Telephone and Telegraph ........... at peazEeensas 31.18 
Exeentive Meeting, Dec. 30, 1921. ...........cccecees 38.50 
Executive Meeting, Feb. 25, 1922 .................. 41.75 
Guarantee to R. R. Association .............6....000- 28.15 
PUES TOP THES MOOR VORTION 6:6 6.6 6.0: 0.01.6 3:0:6.0:00 55:0 60 107.23 
Rent for Central Methodist Church, Calgary ........ 150.00 
Telephone for use of Convention .......6.......0006. 8.75 
EU SS RON St ae eer ee see eee 10.00 
Clerical Assistance at Convention .................. 99.00 
Officers’ Railway Fare to Convention .....:......... 38.80 
Mee ML COMVOMCIOR oss 6546 e 0 Sods pons be Gale's 21.00 
Balance due Secretary for last year ................. 50.00 
Secretary’s Salary for Current Year ................. 300.00 
Stationery and Office Supplies ..................... 16.27 
Speakers, and Expenses for Convention, 1922 ........ 370.15 
Expenses of Executive, Dec. 29, 1922 ................ 116.00 
Printing Report of Convention by ‘‘A.T.A. Magazine’’ 350.00 
TOME. “655.65 320005500 Rea dea ede Rene tee ks Se eln $1,935.18 
DISBURSEMENTS: 1922-23 
RNEOS. CO" FURIIWAG ov. 60:6.66:0 0.9:5:0.9.0 ve erence va $25.15 
DY 6 55660 4500)'s'a.miese.d 3 Rie BN ore Gekdig diate: <td me sevele 2 40.00 
PeIMUEE—TFOLICCS, G16. cw deccswnsveseveonnves 61.03 
126.18 
III 6660.10. 0,4, 4,00 winio:4.4/9 4,4-ajhe 6,0. 600 6 e-8 $2,061.36 
NE ok a ara MAE os WG big hip’ «'s 4 a ushls-ole-e aWigh a alaiae ean aed $2,191.40 
SURGEON, TUEEES civics cc scccesecscus $1,935.18 
rr 126.18 
Nd 0G ed arse cecal at aidah sb ua 4i Nida 0 Bad As ik os < heals 2160 $2,061.36 
Balance on hand, March 23, 1923 .............s06: $ 130.04 


Calgary, March 24, 1923. 
I hereby certify that I have audited the books of the Alberta 
Educational Association for the year ending June 30, 1922. 
The above statement represents a true condition of the receipts 
and disbursements for the year as shown by the books and 
vouchers, 
Balance in bank, March 23, 1923—$130.04. 


GEORGE CROMIE, Auditor. 
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Geography of Canada 
and The World 
: SET No.-17. 

Title Page : 

Astronomical Geography, showing Geasena, Tides, ang 
etc. 

North America, two maps, Political and Physical 

South America, two maps, Political and P ool. 

Europe, showing all new boundaries up to dat 

Asia, rea = all the latest divisions, also: Japan’ s claims 
in Asia 

Africa, disposition of the German Colonies 

The World on Mercator’s Projection, showing latest: bound- 
aries 

United States, each state colored separately 

United States, showing Agricultural Provinces 

Relief Map of Canada 

Drainage Map of Canada 

Physical Map of Canada 

Precipitation in Canada, remem amount in inchise 

Temperature, shown in colors 

Maritime Provinces 

Maritime Provinces, showing natural resources 

Quebec and Ontario, showing natural resources 

Quebec and Ontario, showing natural resourcés 

Resource Map of Canada 

British Columbia, showing natural resources 

The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 

The Prairie Provinces, showing natural resources 

The Minerals of Canada 

The Forests of Canada 

Wheat Production, Canada 

Oats Production, Canada 

Swine Production, Canada 

ple Production, Canada 

ay Produetion,. Canada 

Cattle oy eee Canada 

Physical eas | of the. World 

Mean Annual Precipitation of the World 

Wheat Production of the World 

Corn Production of the World 

Sugar Production. of the World 

Cotton Production of the World 

Cattle Production ofthe World 

Population of the World 

The maps are handsomely lithographed in colors; they 


are bound on the ee with cloth; they are correct and up-to- 
date. 38 maps—44x32 inches, sold only in sets. Price with 
adjustable steel stand $49.50 


GEO. H. DAWSON, Local 





Stittsville, Ontario 


McCONNELL MAP CO 233 Institute Pisce, 


Payable in Cariadian money 
Representative, 























Eye Specialist in Charge of Optical Department 


LETHBRIDGE 


R. A. WRIGHT 


Southern Alberta’s Leading Jeweler 
Established 1898 


ALBERTA 
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Young Lady, 
Are You 


Getting 
Ahead 


Or are you merely eking out 

an existence? It has been 
said that the test of success 

is your ability to accumulate 
money — not an immense 
fortune, but to live within your 
means and save some amount 
regularly and systematically. To 
do so requires courage and de- 
velops perseverance and stability. It 

is true that money is not everything 

and should be secondary to a great many other things. But, money places within 
your reach the possibility of acquiring the grander things of life. To be able to ac- 
cumulate a few hundred or a thousand dollars gives you poise and confidence and 
rids your mind of that nervous feeling of inferiority that is caused by being slightly 
behind financially. 


There is only one way to accumulate money and that is to take a small portion 
of your monthly salary and put it aside by some guaranteed, systematic, regular 
method, and then get along on the balance. Take this monthly portion out of your 
salary before you even have to disburse the balance, and if you have the courage to 
take out of your salary $7.75 a month, you will have $1,000 accumulated in ten years— 
120 months. 


$7.75 Per Month for $1,000 in Ten Years 
You Will Receive $100 for Every $93 You Aceumulate 


$4.90 Per Month for $1,000 in Fifteen Years 
You Will Receive $100 for Every $88.20 You Accumulate 


$3.60 Per Month for $1,000 in Twenty Years 
You Will Receive $100 for Every $86.40 You Accumulate 
DOUBLE THESE AMOUNTS AND MAKE IT $2,000, AND SO ON 








If your death occurs while purchasing this bond, the full face value of the bond, not the 
amount you will have accumulated at the end of the period, but the full face value in round 
thousands will be paid over to whoever you designate. You are worth $1,000, $2,000, and so 
forth, more as soon as you undertake this method of saving. 


“Success depends not so much upon 
the opportunity without as upon the 
determination within.” 


“Fear nurses up a danger; 
And resolution kills it at{the birth.” 
—Phillips. 


SEND IN THE COUPON = 


























The Commercial Life, Edmonton, Canada. 
I AM INTERESTED 
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Uy A Child-Centred Scheme of Education Wy 


DE VOE WOOLF, LL.B., RAYMOND, ALTA., PRESIDENT OF A. E. A. 








I assure you, ladies and gentlemen, fellow teachers, 
that my part on the program this morning is not of my 
own choosing. It seems to me that the custom of pub- 
lic gatherings of this kind in requiring an address of 
the one unfortunate enough to occupy the chair, should 
be changed, or at least left open to the choosing of the 
one concerned. I endeavored to have a precedent of 
that kind commenced at this convention but failed. 
The executive didn’t consider the time ripe for a 
change, hence it has fallen to my lot to attempt an 
address this morning. 

I would like for the few minutes I stand before you 
to direct your attention to what I shall eall ‘‘A Child- 
Centred Scheme of Education.’’ 

All teaching has two-objectives: the subject matter 
and the person taught. It is easy enough to teach 
grammar, arithmetic, history, ete. Anyone with or- 
dinary ability can prepare sufficient subject matter 
to present a lesson in grammar. But it is an entirely 
different process when one attempts to teach John 
grammar. It is self evident that the greater of these 
objectives is John or the person taught. 

I have often been led to think, during my experience 
in teaching, that too often we as teachers forget this 
greater or true objective. We get wrapped up in the 
subject matter, so as to speak, and forget the boy 
and girl we-should be endeavoring to teach. I think, 
too, that the men who have had the responsibility of 
choosing and arranging our curriculum in the past 
have also to quite an extent forgotten or lost sight of 
the true objective in teaching. We are inclined, I be- 
lieve,/to forget that education is not primarily con- 
cerned with subject matter but is primarily concerned 
with boys and girls.| True subject matter has its place 
but that place should be secondary to the one occupied 
by the boys and girls in any system of education. 

The greatest business of any nation or generation is 
the education of its children. Before this all other 
enterprises and obligations must give way, no matter 
what their importance. It is at this point that civiliza- 
tion succeeds or fails. Each generation must take 
eare of its children and must see that they receive the 
best possible education. 

It should not be then a matter for regret that the 
curricula of our schools change as the generations 
change. It would be a matter for regret if they did 
not change, did not keep up to the standards demanded 
by an ever changing, progressive civilization. Hence 
we should feel proud of the fact that our curriculum 
is under the process of change at the present time, 
that we as teachers have a hand and a voice, weak 
though it may be, in that change. But in expressing 
our voice during this convention on this change let us 
not lose sight of the greater of the objectives. 

The time has fully come when we should consider 
the child as the center of our educational system. The 
child we are told is the most improvable of any living 
thing. There are approximately one hundred and 
thirty thousand children of school age in the Province 
of Alberta today. They comprise, ladies and gentlemen, 
Alberta’s greatest asset. I will say, particularly to 
the government of our province, that they comprise 
Alberta’s greatest Natural Resource. The develop- 
ment of our mines, our fisheries, our manufacturing, 





our waterways, our timbers, our oil fields, yes and 
even our agriculture sinks into insignificance in 
comparison with the development, character and train- 
ing of these boys and girls. 


We have heard a great deal about our natural re- 
sources of late years. At present it looks as though we 


-may eventually obtain them. In any event Alberta 


cannot escape the development of her natural re- 
sources. But character, brains and brawn are essen- 
tial to this development. Where are we to look for- 
this material? In the product we turn out of the 
schools. Yes, ladies and gentlemen, we are the ones 
who have the responsibility upon our shoulders of 
developing this necessary character, brains and brawn. 

Thus the home and the church have their share of 
this responsibility, but you are aware of the fact that 
the lion’s share of the responsibility has been delegated 
to the schools. Do we as teachers sense this respon- 
sibility? Do we realize the significance of it? Does 
the publie sense the responsibility we have? Does the 
publie give us credit for the work we are doing? Is 
the public interested in the schools? 

Considering the above facts and conditions we come 
to the problem: What changes are necessary in our 
present system, in order that better results may be 
accomplished ? : 

I shall discuss three very briefly with you this morn- 
ing. In the first place there must be a change in the 
objective in teaching. It seems to me that in the past 
our system has been essentially Prussian. It has been 
scholastic in the sense that it has placed the emphasis 
upon the intellect. The intellect has been analysed 
and divided into so-called faculties. These faculties 
were said to be trained by the subjects. If a pupil was 
good in spelling, writing, arithmetic and the rest, he 
was a good pupil, but ladies and gentlemen, knowledge 
is not enough. 


In contrast to the old Prussian scholastic intellectual 
scheme is a new spirit in this generation. This new 
spirit in education puts the emphasis upon life as we 
live it here and now. The great contrast is that the 
child’s life is developed by whole-souled aetivity 
rather than by the training of the separate faculties. 
Once psychologists begin studying behavior it is in- 
evitable that they study children, beeause children are 
the most behaving things alive. The results of this 
study have led to the child-centered system of school- 
ing. This scheme places the emphasis upon the child’s 
behavior and it finds behavior a separate system of 
responses. 

The behavior psychologist defines learning as the 
bonds or connections between responses and situa- 
tions. He finds two best forms of the responses dis- 
covered. The response of the ‘‘IT’’ and the ‘‘‘T’’. The 
school scheme must mechanize the ‘‘IT”’ and spiritual- 
ize the ‘‘I’’ and personalize their union into a system 
which might properly be called character. 

In the ‘‘I’’ are recognized the aspects of social re- 
sponse and the ability and disposition to choose. Here 
the supreme choices are a vocation, mate and religion. 
A seeond aspect of the ‘‘I’’ is the ability and disposi- 
tions their persons, parents, heroes, teachers, ete. The 
distinetive ability and disposition to respond to the 
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THE WATCH AND DIAMOND 
HOUSE OF ALBERTA 


JACKSON 
BROS. 


JEWELERS AND DIAMOND 
MERCHANTS 








9962 Jasper Avenue. Phone 1747 
EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


G.T.P. WATCH INSPECTORS 














It has the peculiar advantage of the 
experience of thousands of skilled 
practitioners who have used and taught 
the system, each of whom has contrib- 
uted something to the development and 
refinement of the art. 


The only system with a thoroughly Scientific 
and Logical Basis. It is Easy to Write, Easy 
to Read, and Easy to Learn. 





Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons, Limited 


70 BOND STREET, TORONTO, ONT. 


Wholesale Canadian Agents: The Commercial Text- 
Book Co. and The Copp, Clark Co., Ltd. 


























“For Shoes That Fit and Wear’’ 


Patronize the 


The YALE 
SHOE 














ST. REGIS HOTEL 


‘* THE HOUSE OF PERSONAL SERVICE ’’ 
In the Heart of the City 


CALGARY’S LEADING COMMERCIAL HOTEL 
EXCELLENT DINING ROOM IN CONNECTION 


Hot and Cold Water in Every Room 
Free Bus Meets Every Train 
Fireproof Building Phone in Every Room 
100 Rooms with Bath All Steam Heated 
Moderate Rates European Plan 


GEORGE HUGHES, Manager 


124 SEVENTH AVENUE EAST, CALGARY, ALTA. 














LANTERN SLIDE 
CATALOGUE “‘B”’ 


Our Lantern Slide Catalogue ‘‘B’’ 
lists a fine collection of thousands of 
up-to-date 


Educational Lantern Slides 


The list includes Astronomy, Art, 
Botany, Geology, Geography, His- 
tory, Physies, Travel, Zoology, etc. 
It contains full information as to the 
price of slides and tells you other 
things you want to know about the 
use of lantern and slides. 


There is a Copy for You! 


Just say, ‘‘Send me a copy of Cata- 
legue ‘B.’’’ Give name of school. 


Address 
Presbyterian Publications 
The vd of licedtion of the 


Department P 


sh 
Presbyterian in Canada 


CHURCH AND GERRARD STREETS. TORONTO 
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expectations of those who carry us in their affections. 

If these three abilities of the ‘‘I’’ are the essential 
and dominant. forces in character then the school 
scheme must use them. 

The education of our boys and girls, therefore, be- 
comes a 24-hour program, 365 days a year. The be- 
havior in the home, on the street, in the community 
must unite if character is the result. In every case the 
child is to be recognized personally with the right to 
choose. To this end in the school the pupil must par- 
ticipate in the purpose, plans, profits of the schooling 
process. 

Granting what has been said we come face to face 
with the second necessary change; viz. fixation of re- 
sponsibility among the different institutions that per- 
form different functions in education. There are other 
institutions besides the school responsible for educa- 
tion of children. The children of this and every other 
city and country are in part educated and in part only 
by the school. They are educated by the library, by 
the association of the street, by the theatre, by the 
playground, by the church and by that fundamental 
institution of education, the home. 

There is a tendency now to expect the publie school 
to carry more than its share of the responsibility of 
educating children. There needs to be a careful under- 
standing on the part of the people that an overburden- 
ing of the school with the responsibility that ought to 
be carried by other institutions will result in injury to 
the school and in the weakening of all institutions 
concerned, which like individuals, need the challenge 
of their own tasks. 

It is not my purpose this morning to enter into this 
va t problem to any degree, but merely to point it out 
as one of importance in the education of our children 
today. Each institution must do its share, must sense 
its responsibility to the fullest if we are to reap suc- 
cess in this great scheme of character training. 


What is our responsibility? In brief we are ex- 
pected during the first six or eight years of school life 
to give the children a mastery of the tools of educa- 
tion. The test of the work in these years is as to 
whether or not the child has a foundation upon which 
to build his further education. The problem of edu- 
eation above the elementary years is a problem of 
différentation. Here the schools have to think not 
only of the task of development but they have to con- 
sider the contribution that the schools will make to the 
individual and through the individual to society at 
large. There must be opportunity presented for every 
person in his youthful years to test himself as to what 
kind of service he is to render. E 

This suggests another problem of modern education 
whieh is that of adjustment. The one most needing 
the sympathy in any community today is the young 
lad of 18 perhaps, who in this intricate social and in- 
dustrial life is trying to find the work he is most fitted 
for. This, of course, is a problem for the home, for in- 
dustry as well as for the school. It is one, however, in 
which the school must do its part for the good, not 
only of the individual, but for the good of society as a 
whole. Not only is the individudl happier and more 
useful when he has found his work, but society as a 
whole will be safer and more efficient in proportion 
to the right placement or adjustment of its members. 

What type of individual then must we place in our 
schools if we are to co-operate and take our share of 
the responsibility in reaching the great objective in 
teaching? The answer is self-evident and would be 





given by even the most disgruntled taxpayer in the 
province. The choicest and best qualified young men 
and women in the land fully equipped and trained, see- 
ing the responsibility resting upon their shoulders. I 
do not wish to infer that we do not have these at the 
present time, but I do wish to say that as a rule we do 
not keep them. The teaching profession today is used 
as a stepping-stone to something else. 

This suggests then the third necessary change in our 
system. Something must be done to attract to and 
cause to remain in the teaching profession young men | 
and women. We must have teachers who take up 
teaching as a life work, recognizing it as the best pro- | 
fession possible. Yes, it is being done in a great num- 
ber of communities today. 

Similarly a change must be made in our present | 
school district scheme, if we are to obtain results. | 
There is too close contact today between the teacher | 
and school trustees in a great number of rural school | 
districts. In many cases due to petty things the life 
of the teacher is made unbearable, which results in fre- | 
quent change and often in disgust for the profession. | 
Some scheme of municipal school districts where one | 
school board handles a number of schools must be 
evoked if this evil is to be corrected. 

Again, if we are to have success in getting and keep- 
ing the right type of young man and woman, the 
profession must be made worth their while. That is 
sufficient remuneration somewhere commensurate with 
other professions must be paid. Listen to what Strayer 
and Englehardt have to say in a recent book published 
by them: ‘‘The issue before all who wish well for our 
country is best expressed by asking the question ‘What 
kind of teachers do we want for our American boys 
and girls?’ There can be but one answer in a demo- 
cratic society. We want the choicest of our young 
men and women to engage in this profession and to 
render this most important service. In order to secure 
these recruits for the teaching profession, salaries 
must be greatly increased. A minimum salary of $1,- 
200 per year throughout the United States would do 
more f r democracy than the same amount of money 
spent for any other purpose.’’ Personally I am quite 
convineed that that statement is correct. If in our 
province we could establish by statute the A. T. A. 
Minimum, viz. $1,200, we should be doing more for 
democracy than by any other measure that could be 
passed. 


If there ever was a time in the history of the world 
when the schools needed to be well manned that time 
is the present. 

Now, sir, what can be done to. bring this about? 
That you will agree is a big problem. I do not intend 
to settle it at once and for all this morning, but I 
wish to point out a few things which might tend to 
bring it about. 

In the first place the attitude of the public towards 
the teacher and the teacher’s work must change. How 
are we rated by the public generally? Are you treated 
as an ordinary citizen in your community or are you 
looked upon as being merely a teacher fit only as an 
as ociate of children? Are you a leader in your com- 
munity? Is your opinion outside of school matters 
worth anything in your community? Let me tell you 
a story which illustrates what a teacher’s opinion is 
worth. A couple of years ago a number of teachers 
were on the train returning from Edmonton to Cal- 
gary after reading examination papers. Four teachers 
occupied a double seat. They were discussing politics 
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For the Children Who Are 
Beginning School 


It is a hard time to start lessons when all the 
world out of doors is alive with spring. And 
yet sixty per cent. of Canadian boys and girls 
pack their school bags for the first time, just 
after the Easter holidays. 


The Nursery Rhyme Primer 
and Reader 


By Miss M. E. Burnett 
(Higher Froebel Certificate) 


will help them to keep their minds on their 

work of learning the mother tongue, because: 
1. They are using for lessons one of the first 

things they ever learned—nursery rhymes. 


2. Every picture, and each lesson is illustrat- 
ed, has a child interest. 

3. The little stories made up from the 
rhymes have a repetition of words and most of 
the words are made up of short vowels and 
single consonants. Thus the child, as he comes 
very quickly to recognize familiar words, is 
encouraged. 


NURSERY RHYME PRIMER .......... 25c 
NURSERY RHYME READER, Part 1 .. .30c 


NURSERY RHYME READER, Part 2 .. .35c 
TEACHERS’ HANDBOOK .............. 25c 


Nursery Rhyme Wall Pictures 
and Reading Sheets 


These are coloied enlargements, measuring 
16x16 inches, of the ten illustrations in the 
Nursery Rhyme Primer. In the same size we 
offer the reading matter in eleven sheets to 
accompany the pictures. 


Complete set including two suspension holders, 
Dts ctwe ete euccce tel eds die anon $6.00 





Thomas Nelson & Sons 


LIMITED 


77 Wellington Street, West 
TORONTO 

















Alberta College 
North — 


ALBERTA’S PREMIER 
CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 


Offers by Correspondence 


Grades IX, X, XI, XII of the High 
School Course 


— also — 


Full Matriculation to the 
University of Alberta 


Courses are prepared by University graduates 
of long teaching experience. 





Experienced specialists in correspondence in- 
struction will read, correct afid grade all 
students’ answer papers. 

Special arrangements have been made to fur- 


nish courses for conditioned students for supple- 
mental examinations in September. 





Are you not vitally interested in obtaining 
your First Class Teacher’s Certificate, 
and at the same time receiving full 
first year standing at the University of 
Alberta? 

Teachers! We can supply you with the 
subject matter for any subject in any 
grade. Let us send you a sample lesson. 


























For complete information regarding our sys- 
tem, the personnel of staff and fees, write 
F. S. McCALL, B.A., 
Principal, Alherta College North, 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
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and the discussion had become quite heated. I was 
an interested listener to the argument, being seated a 
short distance away. There were two prominent Cal- 
gary business men nearer the teachers than I, and one 
of them seemingly was much interested in the argu- 
ment and from indications intended entering the same. 
His companion said, ‘‘Don’t pay any attention to that 
argument.’’ ‘‘Can you sit by and hear a statement 
like that and not reply,’’ was the question asked by 
the first. ‘‘ Yes,’’ his companion said, ‘‘when the state- 
ment is made by just a school teacher. Those men are 
only Calgary school teachers.’’ Later I learned that 
these men were successful business men from Calgary. 

Ladies and gentlemen, how can we asist in changing 
this attitude? By being active, energetic citizens, shar- 
ing the responsibility of civic and community life. By 
being leaders in community enterprises. By so estab- 
lishing ourselves in the eyes of the public that the pub- 
lie will be forced to give us recognition. Can this be 
done? We are living in perilous times; a time when 
respect for law and order is fast becoming a thing of 
the past. In fact there never was a time when there 
was so little respect shown for law and order as we 
find today. What is the cause underlying this situa- 
tion? Nine people out of ten on the street will say off- 
hand that it is a direct result of the war. A little 
consideration, however, will show that this is not the 
case. This spirit commenced growing long before the 
war was thought of. The true cause, ladies and gentle- 
men, as I see it is the indifference of the, public 
through the lack of proper teaching, not only in the 
church and home, but also in the school. 

If this tendency of modern eivilization is to be 
checked, strong, capable, well qualified teachers, the 
best in the land, must be brought into the schools. It 
is not a problem for inexperienced floating teachers 
to deal with. 

In conclusion then let me say that in order to have 
the school function most efficiently, we must change 
our objective or at least our road to it. Responsi- 
bility among all institutions concerned with the cause 
of education must be fixed and above all we must get 
the proper type of individual in the profession by 
making the profession a profession in the fullest sense 
of the term. 








Loral News 











LETHBRIDGE 

The regular meeting of the Lethbridge Teachers’ Al- 
liance was held in the High School on Wednesday, 
April 11, with a fair attendance. Miss Potter and 
Messrs. Lowe, Brandow, Brodie and Tompkins report- 
ed on the activities at the A.G.M. to the enjoyment 
of all hearing them. These reports have become a 
popular feature of our annual meeting and help us 
greatly to realize our privileges and our duties. They 
invariably bear record of much work done in compara- 
tively short time both by our own delegates and by the 
Allianee as a whole. 

The election of officers for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: President, Mr. H. H. Bruce; vice- 
president, Miss M. Reist ; secretary, Mr. P. J. Collins; 
treasurer, Miss U. Flett; executive, Misses Johnston, 
Maudsley, Birch, Mrs. Mackenzie and Mr. Lowe. 














Che Okanagan Fruit Growers 


A Fruit Picking Holiday--Support 
Canadian Fruit Growers 





The fruit growers’ industry is particularly interesting 
to teachers and university graduates, a large number of 
them taking advantage of the long university holiday 
to go fruit picking in the Okanagan Valley, thereby com- 
bining a chance of earning some good money in open 
air occupation amid the splendid setting of mountain 
scenery and delightful lakes. 


A few days ago the Okanagan Fruit Growers, meeting 
in convention at Vernon, B. C., added a new page to the 
history of their beautiful valley, which is just now a 
wonderland of apple blossoms and peach roses. 


A new Co-operative Marketing Association has been 
formed under the name of ‘‘The Association Growers of 
British Columbia, Limited,’’ with A. M. Pratt as General 
Manager; A. E. Howe, President; Thos. Bulman, first 
Vice-President, and B. Hewart, Second Vice-President, 
with K. W. Kinnard as Secretary-Treasurer. Mr. Pratt, 
who was for many years the General Manager of the 
Mutual Orange Growers’ Company of California, has been 
enthusiastically received by the new organization, which 
has already signed up for a period of five years, 80 per 
cent. of the growers and tonnage in the valley. 

The growers in the various districts have whole- 
heartedly lent their support and endorsation to the 
scheme, and many fruit and vegetable growing localities 
have signed up 100 per cent. The new organization has 
completely absorbed all the old co-operative selling so- 
cieties and will function as the valley’s sole marketing 
agency for its products. 

The innovation is of more than local interest. It may 
mean the development of the valley along lines which 
will put it in a position its fruit growing abilities jus- 
tify and from which the problem of marketing has held 
it back. Those who best understand the situation in the 
Okanagan Valley and have sympathetically observed its 
troubles, anticipate considerable benefit accruing from 
the step, having long realized the necessity of drawing 
the smaller selling agencies together. 

The problem of the Okanagan Valley has long been 
largely a market one. The ability of the valley to pro- 
duce high-grade fruit has been proven and recognized 
for years and has been attested at various exhibitions 
where the British Columbia product came into competi- 
tion with the products of many other parts of the globe. 
Factors which enter into the situation, however, have 
developed peculiar difficulties in marketing with which 
other fruit growing districts of Canada have not had 
to contend. Markets are at some distance away and sub- 
ject to a competition from the south, whilst the business 
of selling has been complicated anl disorganized by a 
number of agencies engaged in selling the valley fruit 
and vegetable products. 


The establishment of one large selling organization 
with the elimination of tne many smaller ones gives the 
valley a broad and clear survey of its markets as well 
as absolute control. 

It will permit the disposition of the products as the 
market is ready to absorb them, obviating the possibility 
of too much going to any one market at one time. It 
will bring in its wake the many other benefits of unan- 
imity of control. 

Much is expected and anticipated from the new ven- 
ture. It nas long been recognized as a need to remedy 
a very aggravating situation. The scheme has been 
carefully planned and thought out and is based on the 
co-operative measures which have revolutionized market- 
ing in California and proven so successful. The O. K. 
apple has begun to make itself known on the overseas 
market and it is hoped that the new venture under its 
splendid new organization will further its popularity in 
many countries of the globe, and that the people of 
Canada will be the first to support the Fruit Growers 
of British Columbia and further the interests of Cana- 
dian Industry. 
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Dairy Products 
are Good Foods 


Every product placed on the 
market under the WOOD- 
LAND trade mark is a good 
food, prepared with painstak- 
ing care to ensure absolute 
purity and uniform food value. 


Woodland Dairy 


LIMITED 
Edmonton, Alberta 








Henry Birks & Sons 


LIMITED 


JEWELLERS and SILVERSMITHS 


HIGH GRADE MERCHANDISE 
AT 
REASONABLE PRICES 


Herald Building, Calgary 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


























McGILL UNIVERSITY 





School of Physical 
Education 


A two-year Diploma course in the 
theory and practice of Physical Edu- 
cation. Women Students only admitted 
for Session 1923-24. Special Residence. 
Session begins late in September and 
ends in May. 


The demand for teachers still exceeds 
the supply. 


For special Calendar and further in- 
formation apply to the 


Secretary, 
Dept. of Physical Education, 
Molson Hall, 
McGill University, 
Montreal. 








A New Development in the 
Teaching of Typewriting 


The ‘‘New Rational Typewriting’’ repre- 
sents.the most advanced thought in the teach- 
ing of typewriting since the appearance of the 
touch theory as exemplified in the first edition 
of Rational. 

The new book is not a ‘‘revison.’’ It is new 
from cover to cover, in thought, in treatment, 
and in power-to accomplish. 


The underlying idea in the new book is simplicity 
of treatment with the definite objective in view of 
developing maximum typing power. The useless and 
meaningless exercises of the old type of typing tests 
have been eliminated and positive factors introduced 
that greatly reduce the learning timie and increase 
facility, Every line in the New Rational contributes 
to the student’s practical education. Mechanical imi- 
tative processes are replaced by constructive problems 
that hold attention, increase interest, and energize the 
development of unusual skill. 


Ready for delivery July 15. Advanced copies may 
be obtained earlier. Hold your orders until you have 
seen the new book. 


The Gregg Publishing Co. 
Limited 


CHICAGO BOSTON 
. LONDON 


NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

It was along today noon that I fully realized the 
seriousness of the situation I was in. I remember that 
some time ago an officer of your organization wrote 
asking me if I would be present and say something. 
Of course I said ‘‘yes’’ and let it go at that, and 
thought in the midst of your business I would come in 
some time and say how-do-you-do and pass out. I 
learned today noon that I was one of the main speak- 
ers and that there was a full half-hour set, out on the 
program and that I was to fill it, and I think you can 
well appreciate that during the luncheon hour the one 
thought uppermost in my mind was how in the world 
to bridge that terrible expanse of time between 3 and 
3:30, the time allotted, However, you are late in be- 
ginning and I know Mrs. McClung is to follow me and 
I see she is here. 

There are two or three reasons why I feel somewhat 
reassured in being here. One is that many of you have 
enjoyed an intellectual feast at the luncheon where 
you heard a remarkable lecture from Dr. Carver of 
Harvard, and those of you who heard Dr. Carver won’t 
be intellectually hungry, and won’t mind not getting 
anything from me, and those of you who didn’t will 
hear Mrs. McClung, so you will be all right. 

Another thing is I always feel rather happy among 
teachers since I got out from among the teachers. To 
be sure my days were not always happy for I have to 
confess that sometimes teachers wanted things I did 
not want, and I did not always find my school days 
ones of happiness. 

Another thing is, I always feel rather happy among 
teachers, because I realize that just now I suppose 
I am just about the most unpopular man in this con- 
vention. With what the estimates are doing to us and 
the not very generous treatment that has been meted 
out to the Summer School, I do not feel very happy 
about coming here. These are, to use a very flat ex- 
pression, these are rather hard times, but I want to 
say teachers, that you are no worse off than the rest 
of us, and even the rest of us are going to come 
through all right. If-times are a little hard now we 
are going to come through all right. If salaries do 
not appear to be mounting it will be all right. People 
do not starve to death in this country. 

Another thing I want to say is this, and this is really 
the only thing I have to say: The world has been a 
long while on the way and it has come a goodly dis- 
tance. I believe it has far to go yet. We have not yet 
altogether arrived, if there be such a thing as arriving. 
Stephenson says, ‘‘Better to travel hopefully than to 
arrive.’’ I hope that is so. I hope the world will never 
have arrived. I hope there is no end to the progress 
that the world shall make. There have been hard times 
and times of plenty. There have been times of stress 
and storm when everything seems to slip back and 
sometimes even the foundations of civilization seem 
to have slipped, but these times pass and again the 
world moves on and I believe each time it has gone on 
a little further. We are perhaps in one of the times 
of the ebb of the flood at the present time. We are 
perhaps now in the ebb tide and it is never pleasant. 
It is hard on individuals, hard on administrative bodies, 
hard on provincial governments and other govern- 
ments, but we are coming out of these times. This is 





the point: these economic conditions right themselves, 
the condition of agriculture rights itself, or people 
adjust themselves to the changed economic conditions, 
‘but the thing which counts in the end is not measured 
by the elegance of the house in which we ean reside; 
the thing that matters and will always be the ultimate 
thing is the people, the people who make up the com- 
munity. It is the people always, and I hold out to you 
teachers that in these times when there is not as much 
encouragement in a material way as there has been or 
would be in any period of great material expansion. 
I hold out to you teachers that the work you are en- 
gaged in you can prosecute with the best success; and 
when we come out through this into a period of pros- 
perity the thing that will matter most will be how 
well each community—I am speaking of Alberta—how 
well each community government has discharged its 
duties; how well each could have done that work of 
training the rising generation to make a better people. 
I submit to you whether agriculturally prosperous or 
whether in the trough of the sea; whether business is 
booming or dull; whether salaries are high or low; the 
work which is your work is always prospering if you 
go to it rightly, and I repeat again the platitude, with- 
out any apology; it is the supreme concern of all 
thoughtful people. 

I hope your convention will prove a real inspiration 
to you and you will take home intellectual stimulus, 
also renewed stimulus of the soul, for we will not get 
far backward or forward if teachers have not got some 
inspiration of the soul. Mr. Chairman, that is all. I 
thank you. 





A FORM OF ENGAGEMENT 


Members of the Alliance will doubtless have real- 
ized after reading the judgment in the McEwan Appeal 
case in what a very peculiar position the teacher finds 
himself when he receives a letter of appointment from 
a school board official, if such letter has not been 
authorized by resolution at a regular or special meet- 
ing of the school board. 


A suggestion has been made by the Calgary High 
School Local which might solve the difficulty. This 
suggestion is that a form similar to that given below 
be issued to school boards by the Department of Edu- 
cation, and that this form when duly signed by the 
Chairman and Teacher constitute a valid and binding 
agreement until such time as the ordinary prescribed 
form of contract is duly executed. The form would be 
issued in duplicate, the teacher retaining one and the 
other would be sent to the Seeretary-Treasurer. What 
do you think of the idea? 


FORM OF ENGAGEMENT 


This certifies that the Board of Trustees of the 
ere School District of the Province of Alberta, 


Pista eo ecseaei de has agreed at a formal meeting held on 
aaaws 192....to engage the services of Mr......... 
as teacher from and after the...... GGY OL. 6... 192... 
at a salary of $0. 0.06443 per annum. 


Signed on behalf of the Board, 
a eet d cite anaes ate Chairman 
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E. F. MANN LIMITED 


Tailors to Ladies and 
Gentlemen 


High Class Makers of 
Suits, Overcoats, Riding Habits, Sport Suits 


and Knickers 


Place your order NOW and be assured of 


Complete Satisfaction 


10316 Jasper Avenue, Edmonton 























1923 
VICTORY BONDS 


An opportunity is afforded holders of Vic- 
tory Bonds maturing in 1923 to ensure a con- 
tinuance of Five and One-half per cent. on their 
investment, by immediately converting them 
into Canada Permanent Debentures. The Cor- 
poration will accept these Bonds at par (or at 
the market quotation when in excess of par) 
and issue in lieu thereof its Debentures bearing 
interest at the same rate for a period of five 
years. Call or write for further information. 


Canada Permanent Mortgage 
Corporation 


Paid up Capital and Reserve............................ $14,000,000 


W. T. CREIGHTON, Manager 


10126 100th Street Edmonton 
































rs SCIENCE 
‘==, APPARATUS 
es 


OF THE HIGHEST GRADE 


We specialize in equip- 
ment for Science Labora- 
tories. Our stock is the 
largest and most complete 
in Canada. 


KEWAUNEE LABORATORY 
FURNITURE 
GLASSWARE and PORCELAIN 


CAVALIER RESISTANCE 
GLASS 


BIOLOGY SPECIMENS 
BOTANY CHARTS 
AGRICULTURE CHARTS 
CHURNS, FARM LEVELS 
PHYSICS APPARATUS 
CHEMICALS 


Write for new price list and 
Catalogue. 


McKAY SCHOOL 
EQUIPMENT Ltd. 


265 Adelaide Street West, 
Toronto, Ont. 




















The Glasgow House 
Limited 


MEDICINE HAT 








A STORE FOR WOMEN’S READY-TO- 

WEAR, CHILDREN’S 

WEAR AND GENERAL 
DRY GOODS 


SUITS 
COATS 
DRESSES 
SKIRTS 
BLOUSES 
HATS 
SILKS 
DRESS GOODS 
WASH FABRICS 
HOSE 
GLOVES, ETC. 


TEN PER CENT. 
CASH DISCOUNT 
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WW First Steps Toward Sorial Solidarity my 


DR. T. N. CARVER, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 








NE result of a prolonged study of any topic is the 
QO conviction that in this interlocking universe 

everything hangs together. Nothing stands unre- 
lated and alone. Even such a question as the conflict 
among economic classes is found to be related to every 
other question in the whole realm of human affairs. The 
problem of group conflict is very much the same 
whether the groups in question be geographical or 
social; that is, whether the boundaries separating the 
groups are geographical, occupational, religious, or 
cultural. Conversely, the problem of peace and good 
will among men is very much the same, whether we 
are considering peace among geographical groups 
called nations, or among social gioups. 


Every right thinking person desires peace among 
nations. To that end most of us are trying to promote 
or secure the adoption of some sort of international 
machinery that will prevent war. Some machinery of 
this kind we obviously must have and we should prob- 
ably have had it before this if its promoters had been 
as anxious to have it as they were to make political 
capital out of it. While we must have some sort of 
governing machinery to settle international disputes 
and enforce its decisions, it will be fatal to rely upon 
machinery alone. A league of nations or an interna- 
tional court is only one and by no means the most im- 
portant factor in the preservation of peace. We 
established an admirable piece of machinery in 1789 
for preserving peace among the states of the United 
States, but it did not prevent war in 1861. Even when 
its efforts are combined with those of one of our state 
governments it is not able to prevent feuds in our 
southern mountains, strikes in our industries, and kill- 
ings by rum-runners along our borders. 


Where the spirit of war is, there is likely to be war. 
The only thing that machinery can do toward the 
preservation of peace is to make wars a little less fre- 
quent, or less likely to break out on slight provocation. 
Even a unified central government does not insure 
péace in Mexico because the spirit of peace is not 
there. Neither would it secure peace in the Balkans, 
in China, in the United States or anywhere else where 
the spirit of war was as rampant as it now is. 


What is the spirit of peace? It is not a mere pre- 
ference for peace as opposed to war. It is such a pre- 
ference as will lead us to make a genuine sacrifice to 
preserve peace. It is the spirit that will lead a man to 
stake his success in any field on his ability to win suc- 
cess by peaceful methods, that will lead him to accept 
defeat rather than resort to force, violence or intimi- 
dation to avoid defeat. In sport, it will lead men to 
stake their success on playing a clean game and to ac- 
cept defeat rather than to resort to slugging or any 
form of terrorism. In polities, it will lead a party to 
accept defeat at the polls rather than resort to insur- 
rection or any other form of violence. In love, it will 
lead a suitor to accept defeat rather than to challenge 
his successful rival to a duel. In business, it will lead 
men to stake their success upon their ability to bargain 
peacefully. and to accept defeat rather than to resort 
to strikes, picketing, sabotage, or intimidation. They 
who will not, and do not stake their success in any of 
these fields on their ability to succeed by peaceful 





methods are estopped from prating of peace in any 
relationship. 

The spirit of war does none of these things. It is 
bad sportsmanship, and will resort to terrorism or in- 
timidation rather than lose a game. It will start an 
insurrection when it loses an election, a strike when it 
loses a wage controversy, ete., ete. A nation made up 
of people who show this spirit in their internal affairs 
is not likely to be a peaceful nation. When it fails to 
get what it wants by peaceful diplomacy it will, true 
to its nature, resort to force. A world made up of 
such peoples can not have peace, no matter what kind 
of machinery it may have contrived for the prevention 
of war. 

The spirit of peace must be genuine and, in order to 
be genuine, it must show itself in all the relations be- 
tween men and men. Willingness to resort to war in 
other matters does not harmonize with professions of 
a desire for peace in international affairs. Some of 
the loudest-mouthed preachers of class war professed 
extreme pacifism during the World War. The preacher 
of class war can not pose as a pacifist of any kind. His 
opposition to international war is probably based upon 
a love for his own skin rather than upon any sincere 
love of peace for its own sake. To be a genuine paci- 
fist one must oppose the resort to force under all cir- 
cumstances, to win a strike as well as to win an elec- 
tion, and to win an election as well as to win an inter- 
national controversy. To advocate force in one field 
and oppose it in another is to be a humbug. 

There are two sharply contrasted ways of getting 
what you want. One is to make yourself so useful that 
others will be glad to give you what you want in re- 
turn for what you have to give. The other is to make 
yourself so dangerous that others will be afraid to re- 
fuse you what you want for fear of what you may do 
to them. The one is, ‘‘par excellence,’’ the method of 
civilized men; the latter is essentially the method of 
savage men. In proportion as the one method prevails 
in any part of the world, in that pioportion is that part 
of the world civilized. In proportion as the other 
method prevails, in that proportion is it savage. This 
rule applies, regard] ss of what is at stake. Whether 
it be the so-called ‘‘stakes of diplomacy,’’ the stakes 
of a political campaign or the stakes of a wage con- 
troversy, willingness to win by making others afraid 
to refuse you is essentially the mark of a savage. 

So far as I know, the savage does not want war, 
provided he can get what he wants without it. What 
makes him a savage is his willingness to resort to war 
when he can’t get what he wants by peaceful means. 
The Kaiser claimed that he did not want war, and he 
was probably correct in his claim. The trouble with 
him was that he was not willing to face failure in the 
peaceful contest of diplomacy. That is what made him, 
at heart, a savage. The political revolutionist in a 
democratic country can profess a love of peace as 
unctuously as anybody. He probably would rather get 
what he wants by peaceful methods than to have to 
fight for it. What makes him a savage is his willing- 
ness to accept defeat at the polls, or his willingness to 
resort to violence to win what he failed to win at a 
peaceful election. The strike agitator likewise pro- 
fesses a love of peace, and he is probably quite as sin- 
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cere as the Kaiser or the political revolutionist. That 
is, he would rather get what he demands without hav- 
ing to resort to violence. The test comes when he fails 
to get what he wants by peaceful bargaining. If he is 
civilized up to the sticking point he will accept defeat 
for the time being rather than resort to violence, in- 
timidation, picketing or sabotage. If he is not, then 
he will resort to these methods. 

A common.plea of all such people is, what else could 
we do? When the Prussian militarists were told that 
they should have arbitrated, they insisted that they 
could not get what they wanted by that method. When 
the political revolutionist is asked to wait for a popu- 
lar vote, he replies that the politicians are against him, 
or something of that sort, which can only mean that 
those whom he styles politicians have beaten him in 
the art of persuading voters. The simple fact is that 
he is not willing to stake his success upon his ability 
to persuade voters and is willing therefore to resort 
to violence. The strike agitator uses the same plea 
and with no better justification. What else is there 
for us to do but to strike, to intimidate others who 
would take our places, to destroy the property of our 
antagonists in the bargaining contest ? 


This brings us directly to the problem of peace 
among industrial groups. This kind of peace is cer- 
tainly as desirable as peace among nations. Industrial 
wars, like class wars, are not only very destructive ; 
but they arouse baser passions and deeper hatreds 
even than international laws. Every well-wisher .f 
humanity as well as every patriotic citizen must be 
deeply interested in the problem of preserving indus- 
trial peace. 

One of the most potent causes of war between 
groups, whether they be territorial or industrial 
groups, is ignorance of one another. When the citizens 
of one country, or of one section of the same country, 
get false ideas regarding the citizens of another coun- 
try or another section, their minds become a fertile 
soil for the germination of the seeds of hostility. Ignor- 
ance on the part of people in one part of the world re- 
garding the people of another part leads to misunder- 
standing, suspicion, contempt, and, in case of a con- 
flict of interest, to open hatred or active war. Con- 
versely, one of the surest ways to peace is to get 
people of different groups acquainted with one an- 
other. It is hard to hate an intimate acquaintance; at 
least it takes something more tangible than an imagin- 
ary grievance to cause an outbreak of open hostility 
toward him. This applies to industrial as well as to 
territorial groups. 

Personal acquaintance is not the only kind of know- 
ledge needed to insure peace among groups. A clear 
understanding on the part of each group of the pur- 
poses, methods and functions of the other is even more 
important. This is especially true of industrial groups. 
False ideas on the part of one group regarding the 
business methods, or the economic functions of another 
group is pretty certain to breed hostility or, in ex- 
treme cases, open war. Take the case of the so-called 
middleman, for example. If he performs no useful 
function at all, but only keeps control of the channel 
through which goods pass from producers to consum- 
ers, levying a heavy toll, and by just so much increas- 
ing the amount the consumer has to pay or reducing 
by just so much the amount which the producer gets, 
clearly he ought to be eliminated. If producers or 
consumers believe that of him, they must be expected 
to make war on him. But if they think wrongly, their 


war will be obviously unjust, and they would not only 
fail to exterminate the middleman, but would by their 


unjust attacks provoke counter attacks, and there — 


would be class war. If middlemen, as is the case, per- 
form a most useful and necessary function, and pro- 
ducers and consumers see that fact clearly, their hos- 
tility, even if it developed at all, could scarcely be so 
bitter as to attempt a war of extermination. There 
might be questions as to whether this or that middle- 
man was getting more than his service was worth, but 
this could scarcely be the basis of an attack upon 
middlemen as a class. In short, class war could not 
exist where there was this sort of clear thinking. 

The case of the capitalist furnishes another illus- 
tration. If capitalists are parasites, performing no 
useful function, but merely taking toll of industry and 
living on what rightfully belongs to the laborer, they 
ought, of course, to be eliminated as capitalists. If 
laborers believe that of them, they must be expected to 
wage a war of extermination. If they think wrongly, 
they will be doing themselves as much harm as the 
capitalists, and will not only fail to exterminate them 
but will provoke counter attacks. If the capitalists 
as a class perform a most useful and necessary fune- 
tion, contributing at least as much to production as 
they get out of it, which happens to be the case, the 
laborers would have less rather than more for them- 
selves after they had destroyed capitalists. If laborers 
understood this clearly, there could be no class war. 
The question would still remain whether an individual 
capitalist here and there was not getting more than he 
earned, but individual cases of this kind could not be 
the basis of a war against capitalists as a class, any 
more than the fact that a physician here and there is 
paid more than he is worth could form the basis of an 
attack upon physicians as a class. 

Accurate information and clear thinking on prob- 
lems of this kind will do more than anything else for 
industrial peace. These things come from careful and 


honest study of economics, actuated by a sincere de- \ 


sire to know the truth. 


It is impossible to cover more than a small section 
of the field or to state more than a few of the most 
elementary principles involved in such a study. First 
and most important, there should be a clear recogni- 
tion of the fact that every posible human relationship 
has in it elements of conflict as well as elements of 
harmony. Even the most intimate of relationships, 
such as that between husband and wife and parent and 
child, has elements of conflict in it. If the parties to 
this relationship choose to think primarily regarding 
these elements of conflict, there will be neither peace 
nor harmony between them. If husband and wife 
think primarily of the division of the family income or 
of who should have the auto on a particular afternoon, 
forgetting the larger and more fundamental interests 
on which there is harmony, married life will prove to 
be a life of conflict rather than of peace. If, on the 
other hand, they think primarily of the need for one 
another and of the enterprises which can only be car- 
ried out by a union of effort, there will be peace and 
not conflict. 


In the relation between producer and consumer we 
find the same combination of elements of conflict and 
elements of harmony. It is easy to see that the pro- 
ducer needs the consumer and the consumer needs the 
producer, whatever the commodity may be. However, 
when they meet to dicker over prices, they find ele- 
ments of conflict, for the producer would like a higher 
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price and the consumer a lower one. While engaged 
in the controversy of bargaining, they may forget the 
larger questions and think only of the present and im- 
mediate conflict. In that case the relation between 
them will be primarily one of conflict and not one of 
peace and harmony. If they will stop long enough in 
the bargaining and controversy to think of the larger 
questions at stake—to think of the need that one has 
of the other, of the necessity that each one has of en- 
couraging the other—the relation between them will 
be one of peace and harmony and not one of conflict. 

Similarly, in the relation of different kinds of labor 
that have to be combined in the production of a single 
commodity, there is the question of the division of the 
total income from the sale of the commodity. While 
engaged in the problem of dividing the total price 
among themselves, they are considering a problem in 
which the element of conflict dominates. If they for- 
get everything else and focus their attention on the 
fact that if one group gets more the other group must 
necessarily get less, provided the total product is the 
same, there will be conflict rather than peace and har- 
mony among them. If, on the other hand, they occas- 
ionally stop thinking about the division of the income 
and think about the problem of production in which 
one group needs the other, since neither group could 
produce anything without the other, they will find 
large elements of harmony thinking about questions 
of this kind. In so far as they give their attention to 
problems like these, peace and harmony will exist 
among them. 

I repeat, therefore, that in every posible relationship 
in life there are these elements of conflict as well as 
elements of harmony. The surest way to avoid hos- 
tility ‘is to preserve at least a well balanced attitude 
of mind toward the two classes of elements. It will 
be found in almost every such relationship that the ele- 
ments of harmony are more primary and fundamental 
than the elements of conflict. If they think funda- 
mentally, therefore, they will focus their attention on 
the elements of harmony more than on the elements 
of conflict, and their behavior will therefore be domin- 
ated by a sense of unity rather than by a sense of di- 
versity. It is only those who think superficially or 
shortsightedly who lay stress on the elements of con- 
fliet in any possible relationship of life, whether it be 
between husband and wife, producer and consumer, 
different kinds of laborers who have to work together, 
employer and employee, and even capitalist and 
laborer. 

Another question on which clear thinking will make 
for peace rather than conflict is the question of the 
contribution of each class in the industrial organiza- 
tion. If one elass habitually regards the other as use- 
less or parasitical, as subtracting its income from the 
total income of the industry and adding nothing, no 
such thing as peace and harmony among classes is 
possible. 

Unfortunately, there is a great deal of unclear and 
’ superficial thinking on this precise problem. Industry 
is becoming so complicated; people who are so widely 
separated in space and time are working together for 
the production of a single product as to make it dif- 
ficult sometimes for one group to see just what contri- 
bution the other group is making. They who perform 
the manual labor are particularly inclined to lend a 
favorable ear to the agitator who tells them that capi- 
talists make no contribution whatsoever to industry, 
but are only subtracting income in the form of interest 
from the sum total of production. 





A student from one of the islands of the Carribean 
Sea, who is deeply interested in the prosperity of his 
people, tells me that conditions on his island have 
noticeably improved within his memory. Laborers are 
getting higher wages and every one has more of the 
good things of life than he had twenty years ago. For- 
merly many of the young people went to other coun- 
tries to find work, but now they find as good jobs 
at home as abroad. He also tells me that the improve- 
ment came when some English and American capital- 
ists invested about two million dollars in productive 
industries on the island. He naturally suspects that 
the investment of that capital and the development of 
those industries may have had something to do with 
the rise in wages and the increase in general pros- 
perity. His reasoning is probably sound. 

Several observations may be made regarding that 
situation. To begin with, the improvement was not 
due to the faet that it was English or American capital 
that was invested. It was because it was capital, and 
because it was wisely invested. If the capital had 
been accumulated and invested with equal wisdom by 
anybody else it would have done quite as much good. 
In fact, if it had been accumulated by the people on 
the island and invested as carefully and as wisely, it 
would have done even more good. But inasmuch as 
it had not been accumulated on the island, it was a 
fortunate thing for the laborers that it was brought 
in from the outside. The same may be said of the situ- 
ation anywhere else. If the laborers would or could 
accumulate their own capital, and invest it as wisely 
as capitalists are now doing, it would be still better 
for the laborers; but until they are able to do it for 
themselves, it is a good thing for them that some one 
else does it. They will be able to accumulate their own 
capital out of the higher wages they are now getting 
more easily than they could out of the low wages that 
they would be getting if no one else invested any 
capital in productive industries. 

Another interesting fact about the changes that took 
place on that island is that they were on a relatively 
small seale. The establishment of a single industry 
was sufficient to produce noticeable results. The im- 
provement of conditions came so promptly after the 
establishment of the industry as to leave no doubt in 
the mind of any one that the establishment of the in- 
dustry was a cause of the improvement in the condi- 
tions. In a great country like the United States, with 
such vast accumulations of capital already in existence 
and so many great industries already running, the re- 
sults of investing a couple of millions of new capital 
and starting a new industry would not be so notice- 
able. They would seem like mere drops in a bucket. 
It is probable, however, that the investment of that 
much eapital, and the development of a new industry 
of the same size, would employ as many men in this 
country as they did on that island. The only differ- 
ence is that it would not make so great a difference 
in the larger labor market of this large country. 

The essential thing to remember is that in any coun- 
try, large or small, the investment of capital in a new 
and productive industry and the wise management of 
that industry always increase the demand for labor as 
well as its productivity. The .ncrease in the demand 
for labor may merely increase the number employed 
and correspondingly decrease the number of the unem- 
ployed. If the workers of that island were only par- 
tially employed; as evidenced by the fact that many 
of them had to emigrate to find jobs, and the new in- 
dustry enabled them all to find employment at home, 
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there was a definite gain to laborers as a whole, even 
though the rate of wages had not risen at all. On the 
other hand, the increase in the demand for labor may 
do much more than reduce the number of the unem- 
ployed. It may increase the wages of those who were 
already employed. It might even attract laborers from 
other islands and create an immigration problem in- 
stead of an emigration problem on the island where 
the improvement had taken place. If laborers from 


other islands, where there was unemployment, came. 


in large numbers to this island where there is an in- 
creasing demand for labor, there is a gain to the labor- 
ers of the world, even though the laborers. already on 
the island get no higher wages than before. 

This, however, could hardly happen. If there was 
so little demand for labor on the island as to make it 
impossible for the existing supply of labor to find em- 
ployment, the almost necessary result would be low 
wages even for those who were employed. If, as a 
result of the change, the demand for labor should af- 
terwards exceed the local supply, the almost necessary 
result would be a rise of wages for those already on the 
island. The only effects of immigration to the island 
would be, first, to stop the rise of wages and preent 
them from rising as far as they would if there were no 
immigration; and second, to enable a larger number 
of laborers to earn wages at the existing rate. 

It is not improbable that some citizen of that 
island, less enlightened than my student friend, may 
even now be contending that this investment of capital 
is an injury to the island or to the laborers who live 
there. He could point to the money that goes out of 
the island to pay interest to the investors and he could 
maintain that these interest payments are just so much 
subtracted from the income of the people of the island 
or of the laborers who work in the industry where the 
capital is invested. He would, if he were not quite 
honest, fail to point out that the total income of the 
islanders has so increased as to enable them to pay 
the interest and still have more left for themselves 
than they would otherwise have had; or that the eapi- 
talists had added more to than they were subtracting 
from the total income of the island, or that this is one 
of those numerous cases where both parties to a busi- 
ness arrangement gain something and one does not 
necessarily lose all that the other gains. 

It is, of course, true, as suggested above, that if the 
people of the island had accumulated their own capital 
and had invested it as wisely as these foreign capital- 
ists did, they would be still better off than they are 
now: That is to say, the wise investment of their own 
capital would have raised their own wages quite as 
much as the investment of foreign capital did, and they 
would now be receiving interest in addition to their 
high wages. This, however, in no way obscures the 
fact that their wages were raised through the invest- 
ment of their foreign capital, and that, since they did 
not have capital of their own to invest, it was a good 
thing for them that foreign capital had come in. 

Our own laborers in this country are frequently told 
that capitalists are robbing them of their wages. In 
proof of this, it is pointed out that a part of the prod- 
uct of the industry in which laborers are employed, 
goes to pay interest on capital owned by others. This 
is not a thoroughly ingenuous argument because it 
does not point out to the laborers how much more pro- 
ductive the industry is because of the wise invest- 
ment of capital than it would otherwise be; nor that 
in spite of the interest charges, the laborers receive 
more wages than they could possibly receive if large 


sums of capital had not been wisely invested in the 
industry. Of course it is true of them, as of the island- 
ers, that if they had themselves accumulated their own . 
capital and had invested it in their own industry as 
wisely as others had done, their wages would be quite 
as high as they now are and they would be receiving 
interest besides. They would be both laborers and 
capitalists and getting both incomes. But inasmuch 
as they had not accumulated their own capital, it is a 
good thing for them that some one else did. They are 
at least getting better wages than they would other- 
wise be getting. 

Even those who inveigh against capitalism and deny 
that the capitalist does any good, or earns anything 
for himself, when he invests capital in a productive in- 
dustry, are compelled to change their tune when they 
face a practical situation. Russian communism was 
not strictly a revolt against Czarism, since Czarism 
had already been overthrown. It purported to be a 
revolt against capitalism and, like all communism, was 
based partly upon the proposition that labor produces 
all wealth and that, therefore, whatever the capitalist 
gets is necessarily just so much subtracted from wages. 
They are now clamoring for capital and trying to bor- 
row it from the outside world. Even the expedient of 
issuing unlimited money does not supply capital for 
the very simple and obvious reason that money is not 
capital. Capital consists of tools, machines, buildings 
and everything else of a material nature used in pro- 
duction except land. Money is only a means of pur- 
chasing such things. When the money you issue will 
not purchase them it does you no good. 

If labor produces all wealth, Russia ought to be rich. 
She has plenty of labor. But she now realizes that she 
needs capital also. There are only two ways of get- 
ting it. One is to accumulate it and the other is to 
borrow it. If she can accumulate it she will not need 
to pay interest to foreign capitalists; yet she is trying 
to borrow it. Why does she not accumulate it herself? 
She may have to do so, but it will be a slow process. 
Borrowing would be much quicker. With very little 
capital to start with, her industries are not very pro- 
ductive. When her industries are not very productive, 
wages must necessarily be low. Out of low wages it 
is difficult to save and invest capital; therefore it will 
be a slow and painful process to accumulate her own 
capital. When she does, it will raise wages just as 
much as though it were borrowed, and she will not 
have to pay interest to foreigners. But, however she 
gets it, she must have more capital before she can have 
good wages. 

If she can borrow capital at once and equip her in- 
dustries with machinery and all that is needed, then her 
industries will be much more productive than they 
now are. This will enable her industries to pay higher 
wages than they can possibly pay without it. Out of 
these high wages it will be easier to save and accumu- 
late capital. When her people do this, they can pay 
off their foreign debts and own their own capital. They 
can thus own their own capital much sooner and with 
less painful effort by borrowing than without borrow- 
ing. For this advantage they can well afford to pay 
interest to foreign lenders. They will enjoy more 
prosperity while paying interest, and they will become 
their own capitalists sooner than if they fail to borrow 
capital. It is not improbable that after they get the 
capital, some one will point out that it is unnecessary 
to continue paying interest to foreign lenders. 

In the efforts of the Russian government to borrow 
capital in this country, their agents make use of some 
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very sound economic arguments. They tell us that the 
Russian workmen have land and raw material, but 
that they need capital and are willing to pay for it. 
We are urged to help them to help themselves. We 
are reminded that it is very much better to invest 
capital in Russia so as to give jobs to Russians than it 
is to give them charity. This is undoubtedly a sound 
argument. It is a pity that it is not convincing both 
to themselves and all others who oppose capitalism. 
The reason it is not convincing is that it is so directly 
contrary to the whole theory and practice of commun- 
ism. In order to help the Russian laborer to help him- 
self, they are compelled to deny communism and to ae- 
cept capitalism completely or without any material 
qualification. , 

What capitalism does is to equip laborers with tools, 
machines, buildings, raw materials and whatever else 
is necessary for efficient production. Before the days 
of mechanical inventions, when tools were simple and 
inexpensive, it did not take much eapital to equip a 
given number of laborers. Now it takes a very large 
quantity. That is the only essential change that has 
taken place in the nature of capitalism. Now, no group 
of laborers could hope to earn good wages unless they 
were supplied, from some source, with a very é¢xpen- 
sive equipment. If they equip themselves, they are 
then their own capitalists. 


That is a desirable end toward which to work, but 
it should be pursued by peaceable means. The work- 
ers in a shoe factory, for example, must have buildings, 
machines and leather that were made by other labor- 
ers. Those laborers must be paid for their products. 
If the shoemakers themselves buy the buildings, ma- 
chines and leather, they become, by so doing, their 
own capitalists. If some third group buys the build- 
ings, machines and leather, then the members of this 
third group become the capitalists in the shoe indus- 
try. There would seem to be no better reason for dis- 
possessing them without their consent than for dis- 
possessing the original producers. So long as the own- 
ers of the equipment acquire their ownership by peace- 
ful purchase, we have capitalism, whether the pur- 
chasers be the laborers themselves or some one else. 
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From the beginning of this year the annual sub- 
scription to the National Union of Teachers in England 
is raised from one guinea to two guineas a year—which 
is still a long way short of a shilling a week, a sum 
the working man there pays quite willingly to his 
union. 

* * * 

At a meeting of the Moray Edueation Authority, 
Scotland, there was a lively debate on the report of a 
Committee of the Authority regarding the duties and 
salary of the medical officer who is also the medical 
officer of health for the county. The committee agreed 
to recommend to their respective Authorities that the 
salary to be paid be £700 ($3,500). 


* * * 


A member of the Authority, presumably also a medi- 
eal doctor, protested that they were only going to pay 





their medical officer about the same as a headmaster! 
This he characterized as ‘‘absurd.”’ 
* * * 


‘“‘The Scottish Educational Journal,’’ commenting 
on the situation says, ‘‘Absurd! Why, we know not. 
Perhaps he will explain. Quite a number of the head- 
masters of Morayshire are graduates who have a 
longer course of secondary education than most medi- 
cal men, and a University course almost as long, and 
have obtained degrees easily comparble in difficulty 
of attainment with the average medical qualifcation. 
Why it ohsuld be ‘absurd’ for them to be paid as well 
as a doctor is not at all clear.’’ 


* * @ 


‘““We do not object,’’ the ‘‘Journal’’ adds, ‘‘to the 
doctor defending the interests of his own profession. 
On the contrary, we admire him for doing so, but he 
would be well advised to avoid in future displays of 
such absurd class-consciousness.’’ 


* ® @ 
HOLIDAY COURSES IN FRANCE 


Cours de Vacances en 1923, organised by the Uni- 
versité de Clermont (Puy-de-Dome), extend from July 
20th to Sept. 20th. Students may enrol for 4, 6 or 8 
weeks. The usual classes in French language and lit- 
erature will be held; in addition there will be classes 
in history, geography, administration and _ political 
institutions of France. There is a varied programme 
of excursions to places of historic interest in which 
Auvergne is rich. Full particulars can be obtained 
from the Secretariat du Comité de Patronage des 
Etudiants Etrangers, 4 rue Pascal, Clermont. 


x * * 
CIVIL SERVICE FOR TEACHERS 


Sir Michael Sadler, Vice-Chancellor of one of the 
English Universities, addressed the general meeting of 
the Assistant Masters’ Association during conference 
week on the subject of ‘‘Civil Service for Teachers.’’ 

* * * 

He argued the case for and against quite fairly, and 
finally decided against the Civil Service, one of his 
chief arguments ‘‘against’’ being that as Civil Ser- 
vants their mouths would be tied up with red tape. 

* * * 

As a matter of fact, says the Teachers’ World, few 
of the teachers’ associations favor Civil Service. They 
maintain, however, that ‘‘tenure in the teaching pro- 
fession should be as secure as in the Civil Service. It 
is one thing to desire security of tenure comparable 
with that of the Civil Servant ; it is quite another thing 
to want actually to be that Civil Servant. Hardly any 
fate could be worse for education than that.”’ 

* * * 
SEX AND THE CURRICULUM 

Should Boys and Girls Have Different Subjects at 
School? 

The Board of Education, London, England, has is- 
sued a highly important and interesting report on 
this subject. The whole report is marked by a real 
knowledge and insight, and it should be read by all 
teachers, education authorities, and parents. It throws 
new light on many of the problems of home and school 
life. It may be obtained for 2-9 (2s 9d) net fromaany 
bookseller or from H. M. Stationery Office, Kingsway, 
London, W.C.2—for additional postage. 
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spent most of his life in civilized surroundings, re- 
turned in his old age to his native tribe, declaring 
that he had tried civilization for 40 years and that it 
wasn’t worth the trouble. He had literally found that 
he could not stand as much civilization as his adopted 
community was trying to practice. We shall probably 
find that we all have our limits, though we may differ 
as to the amount of civilization we ean stand. 
From among the various definitions of civilization, 
I shall adopt, for the purpose of this discussion, the 
one which says that it is the art of living together com- 
fortably in large numbers. I shall not take the time 
to prove that living together in large groups requires 
many kinds of behavior that are not necessary for 
those who live alone, or even in small groups. The 
only question is, how far are we able or willing to 
modify our behavior so as to permit us to live together 
in large numbers. Savages are limited to small groups 
not because of outward and physical conditions, but 
because of their inability or unwillingness to behave 
in such ways as would permit them to live in large 
groups. Civilized men manage to live together com- 
fortably in large groups because they are willing and 
able to modify their behavior to suit the necessities 
of the case. The level of socialization, therefore, de- 
pends upon how far are we able or willing so to 
modify our behavior. 


a: is a story of an old savage who, having 


It goes without saying that the ‘ability to procure 
the means of subsistence is a vital factor in the prob- 
lem of living together in large numbers. This is not 
altogether a matter of technical knowledge of super- 
ior processes of production. There have been great 
civilizations with very little of what we now call tech- 
nical knowledge. There has never been a great civili- 
zation without the willingness to give up the wild, free 
life of the plains or the woods and to accept the hum- 
drum, routine life of settled agriculture and industry. 

This requires a fundamental and somewhat irksome 
change in human behavior. Some of us are only en- 
abled to accept the change gradually. We stick to our 
routine jobs and behave like civilized men during the 
greater part of the year only on condition that we can 
break away and behave like wild men for a few weeks 
of vacation. Every spring, about the time the frost is 
out of the ground, every urbanite with a rural ancestry 
is seized with an impulse to dig. If this impulse is 
thwarted, it may break out in worse forms. Even 
where it is gratified there is danger that the dregs of 
his still more remote ancestry may be stirred. When 
he begins to dig, he will find worms and they may 
arouse a still more primal impulse to go fishing—to 
the ruin of his garden! 

If it were possible for each and every one of us to 
do exactly what he liked, and at the same time to get 
exactly what he desired we should be a most fortunate 
people. In fact, we should have a real earthly para- 
dise. We could all live by giving and receiving gifts. 
For every desire there would be an appropriate gift 
offered for the pleasure of the giver. But if there are 
desires which can not be satisfied with gifts which are 
the products of purely spontaneous and pleasurable 
effort, one of two things is necessary. Either some de- 
sires must remain unsatisfied, or some one must do 


something that he does not like to do. The chances 
are that both will be necessary. 

This alone would necessitate a modification of hu- 
man behavior in the interest of civilization. To exer- 
cise frugality and discrimination in the satisfaction of 
desires is a kind of behavior which is very irksome to 
some people, and yet it is necessary if we are to be 
civilized. To work when we would rather rest or play, 
or to do one kind of work when we would rather do 
some other kind, or to stick to one job when we should 
like to change, are all likewise irksome and necessary. 
A race or a people who can not modify its behavior in 
any of these directions is not likely to produce sub- 
sistence enough to support large numbers, to say noth- 
ing of satisfying other desires than for subsistence. 

How can men be induced to do things which they do 
not like to do? There are only two ways: one is to 
offer them a reward; the other is to compel them by 
authority. The civilized world has come to rely more 
and more upon the offering of rewards, and less and 
less upon the use of authority and force, though there 
has been a fundamental relapse in Russia. Moreover, 
it has been customary among the more civilized races 
to leave the matter largely to the people concerned. 
The individual who desires something which no one 
cares to supply for the pleasure of it, is left to offer 
such rewards as he feels like offering as a makeweig! t 
to overcome the disinclination to work; and the in- 
dividual who is asked to do the work, to accept such 
rewards as he feels like accepting. If these two in- 
dividuals can agree, the work is done and the desire 
satisfied ; otherwise, the work is left undone and the 
desire unsatisfied. 


In general, where the average individual does not 
regard work as too irksome, or is willing to do work 
for a reasonable consideration, a great deal of work 
will be done, and many desires will be satisfied. This 
will generally mean that a large population can be 
supported—in short, that men ean live together com- 
fortably in large numbers. Where the average in- 


‘dividual is not willing to behave in this way, civiliza- 


tion is impossible. 

Under this system of free bargaining there will, of 
course, be a few very fortunate individuals who enjoy 
doing what others desire to have done and are willing 
to pay for. To such a person the world is a paradise 
where he can get what he desires as a result of doing 
what he likes to do. If all were in that situation we 
could all live by giving gifts to one another, gifts 
whose production always gave pleasure to the produc- 
ers and were always sufficient in quantity and variety 
to satisfy every desire of every consumer. The im- 
probability of such a perfect harmony between the 
inclinations of all workers and the desires of all con- 
sumers is so great as to amount to an impossibility. 
This is what makes it necessary to do one of three 
things: first, to pay for work and products; second, to 
command men to work and produce; or third, to go 
hungry. 

Any society that chooses to repudiate the method of 
getting men to do what they do not like to do by pay- 
ing them for it, has only two of these alternatives left. 
It must conscript an industrial army and carry on pro- 
duction under authority and compulsion, or it must 
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reduce production to such limits as men will carry on 
for pleasure and reduce its consumption accordingly. 
There is no other choice. To limit production to such 
things and such quantities as can be produced for 


pleasure, is to limit satisfaction considerably, and re- 


duce populations to very small numbers. The thinning 
out process would involve wholesale starvation, as in 
Russia at the present time, which has serious disad- 
vantages, in spite of its obvious advantages. 

The other alternative, namely, the industrial army, 
whose conscripted laborers work under authority and 
compulsion, also has serious disadvantages. It has, of 
course, certain obvious advantages, such as the en- 
forced equality, at least of all privates, and the elim- 
ination of unemployment. But the adjustment of 
supply to demand, or of the stock in the commissariat 
to the desires of the consumers, is notoriously imper- 
fect in any sort of an army, whether industrial or mili- 
tant. The motivation of the worker must consist 
largely of fear. That is, in order to induce him to do 
work which he would rather not do, he must be com- 
manded, and there must always be penalty for dis- 
obedience. On the whole, it seems rather more irk- 
some to have to do disagreeable work under command, 
with the fear of a penalty for disobedience as a spur, 
than to do it under voluntary agreement, with the 
hope of a reward as a spur. 

When we consider that it is, as yet, physically im- 
possible to support large numbers without a certain 
amount of disagreeable work, and that there are only 
two things that will induce men to do disagreeable 
work—the hope of reward on the one hand, and the 
fear of punishment on the other—we get a fairly clear 
idea as to the penalties of civilization. One penalty 
or the other must be accepted; we can only choose be- 
tween them if we are to remain civilized. To choose 
neither is to fail to support large numbers, through 
failure to produce sufficient quantities of subsistence. 

How much will the hope of reward stimulate us to 
produce if we are a free people, or how much authority 
and compulsion will we stand if we are not free? Upon 
the answer to those questions hangs the answer to the 
question, How many people can we support, or How 
much civilization can we stand? 

One of the most important characteristics of civi- 


‘lized man is his dependability. Without this we could 


achieve none of the advantages of specialization, of the 
division of labor or social organization. Specialization 
and interdependence obviously go together. 

Many writers have taken pains to point out how 
dependent we are upon one another in a highly civil- 
ized state. One way of illustrating this mutual de- 
pendence is to compare a highly developed society 
with a complicated machine or a highly developed 
animal organism. There are many striking resem- 
blaneces, among the most important of which is the 
interdependence of parts. 

It is a commonplace that the interdependence of 
parts increases as we ascend in the seale of organic 
life. The same change is noticeable as we ascend in 
the scale of social life. Each individual tends to 
specialize in some particular kind of work and to de- 
pend upon other individuals who have specialized in 
other kinds of work to supply him with goods and ser- 
vices which he cannot produce or perform for himself. 
Every elementary treatise on economies sets forth the 
reasons why this is so advantageous under the heading 
of The Division of Labor. 

It is rather obvious, is it not, that there can be no 
great amount of dependence of one another where the 








people are not dependable. This is equally true of a 
machine of an animal organism, but we do not attri- 
bute moral qualities to any of them. The wheel in a 
machine has no choice. It must of physical necessity 
do whatever its construction requires it to do. A\l- 
though there is no physical necessity compelling a per- 
son to be dependable, as is the case with the parts of 
a well-made machine or the organs of a healthy body, 
yet it is just as important that he should be absolutely 
dependable; otherwise civilization cannot advance at 
all, 

If it is once understood that dependability is equally 
essential in the parts of a well-made machine, a highly 
developed organism, and a highly civilized society, we 
can then consider, advantageously, the factors which 
create dependability in each of the three cases. 

In the ease of a well made machine, the very frame- 
work is so constructed, and the mechanical pressure so 
applied, as to compel each working part to work with 
precision and accuracy. In the case of an animal or- 
ganism, in addition to the purely mechanical parts 
which operate very much as.the parts of a machine, 
there are other sentient parts that respond to stimu- 
lation or irritation; but the stimulation or irritation 
comes by contact. When for any reason one of these 
organs ceases to respond to its customary stimulation 
it ceases to be dependable, and the whole organism 
suffers. In the case of the parts of a complex society, 
dependability is secured less and less as eivilization 
advanees, by mechanical or biological methods. That 
is to say, men are seldom compelled to be dependable, 
or to funetion dependably, by mechanical force, nor 
are they stimulated by physical contact as are the 
parts of the animal body. They are stimulated rather 
by anticipation. Pressure, stimulation, anticipation 
are the progressive stages of motivation upon which 
we must rely for dependable behavior in machines, or- 
ganisms and societies. There are certain resemblances, 
of course, between the response of a crowd to the ap- 
peal of the orator, the musician or the salesman and 
that of the muscles to the chemical stimulants gener- 
ated by excitement, yet there are also certain obvious 
differences. 

However, it is not my purpose to dwell upon these 
resemblances and differences. It is sufficient for our 
purpose to note that when the individuals who con- 
stitute the working parts of a complex society cease 
to respond in their customary ways to their customary 
stimuli, they cease to be dependable, and society suf- 
fers as definitely as the body suffers when its organs 
cease to respond to their customary stimuli. 

A rough approximation to the real truth is sug- 
gested by certain old expressions, in spite of their in- 
accuracy and inadequacy. I refer to such expressions 
as ‘‘tender conscience,’’ a ‘‘sense of duty,’’ a ‘‘feeling 
of moral responsibility.’’ These accurately enough 
convey the idea of sensitiveness to stimulation, though 
they fail to express the idea that the conscience, the 
sense of duty, and the feeling of moral responsibility 
are easily modified or determined, though not neces- 
sarily created, by custom and tradition. 

The influence of cusiom and tradition in determin- 
ing the character of the response of the people to the 
stimuli of experience introduces, doubtless, one im- 
portant difference between the behavior of individuals 
in a society and that of cells in an organism. This 
difference, however, has been overrated and has led 
to serious confusion of thought among certain social 
psychologists, who profess to see no reason for assum- 
ing that one set of customs and traditions is any bet- 
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ter than any other. A physiologist would scarcely say 
that one kind of a response on the part of any organ 
in the human body was just as good as any other. If 
for any reason an organ fails to respond, or responds 
in such a way as to injure or cause the death of the 
body, he would probably say that the organ was dis- 
eased. Any one who would tell him that one kind of 
response was just as good as any other, would not ap- 
pear either clever, original or scholarly. An economist 
is likely to recognize that one kind of behavior is bet- 
ter than another if it works better. Consequently, a 
custom or tradition that leads to such résponses to 
stimuli, that is, to such behavior, as will add to the 
life of the society, is better than a custom or tradition 
that leads to responses, or behavior, that weakens or 
injures the society. He is no more likely to think it 
clever, original or scholarly to assert that one kind of 
response is as good as another, regardless of the results 
on the life of the social organism, than the physiologist 
would be if such remarks were made regarding the 
behavior of the parts of an animal organism. 

Among the necessary forms of custom or tradition 
for those who are to live comfortably together in large 
numbers, are those which promote depéndability, or 
cause us to 1espond in a calculable manner to the 
stimuli of experience. It is only thus that a civiliza- 
tion involving a great deal of mutual dependence can 
be maintained. 

Our mutual dependence is of various sorts and de- 
grees. If someone fails to do that which he is expected 
to do, he may imperil the lives of hundreds of his fel- 
low men, as in the case of a switch-tender or a loco- 
motive engineer; Le may occasion the loss of valuable 
property, or he may, as in the case of an unpunctuai 
person, merely upset our calculations and cause many 
of us to waste our time waiting for him or guessing 
what he is likely to do. In all these cases, in greater 
or less degree, the dependable person occasions loss to 
the nation. The time we waste on account of his lack 
of dependableness is as truly a loss as the property 
which is destroyed. Aside from the direct loss of time 
and property there is the greater loss which comes 
from the discouragement of enterprise, the lack of 
confidence, and the general demoralization which en- 
sue when men can no longer rely upon one another. 
When we ean no longer depend upon others to do 
their special work well and regularly we shall have to 
learn to do everything for ourselves. We thus lose the 
advantages of specialization. 

The first element in dependableness is, of course, 
common honesty. Men who will not keep their word, 
fulfill their contracts, or do business without cheating, 
are not only morally odious; they are also obstructions 
to the progress and prosperity of the community. Per- 
haps this is why they are morally odious. <A com- 
munity made up of such people, no matter how gifted 
they might be mentally, could scarcely prosper. No 
one could trust anyone else; consequently there could 
be no credit. Nothing could be bought or sold with- 
out the closest and most minute inspection, and this 
would be laborious and therefore wasteful of time. 
There could be no co-operation or teamwork but every- 
one would have to look after himself and spend a great 
deal of time watching his dishonest neighbors. Among 
the many advantages of honesty, therefore, not the 
least is that it is a great labor-saving device when it 
is practiced throughout a community. Where the cus- 
toms or traditions of the country are such as to make 
its people sensitive on the question of honesty, and 
ashamed of dishonesty as of nakedness, you have at 
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least one important factor in dependability. Such a 
people can stand a good deal of civilization. 

Next to honesty, sobriety is probably the most im- 
portant element in dependableness. In a rudimentary 
state of society, where each individual works and acts 
most of the time alone and where, therefore, there is 
little interdependence, drunkenness may not be so 
vicious as it has now become. In our interlocking 
civilization no personal habit or vice, except lying, so 
unfits a man for usefulness as drunkenness. If you 
had to take your choice between riding behind a loco- 
motive engineer who was addicted to drunkenness and 
riding behind one who was addicted to any other vice, 
there is not much doubt as to which you would choose. 
If you had to take your choice between having chauf- 
feurs on the street who were in the habit of getting 
drunk and having those who had formed any other 
bad habit whatsoever, you would not be likely to pre- 
fer drunkards. 

Apply a similar test to anyone in any of the hun- 
dreds of responsible positions (and all positions are 
coming to be responsible positions), and you will 
reach the conclusion that the person who is strongly 
addicted to drink is about the least dependable, and 
therefore the least desirable, citizen you can name. 
There are fewer places where he is of any use and more 
whre he is a menace than is the case with the victims 
of almost any other vice, except lying and stealing. 
Whatever you may think when you are discussing, in 
the abstract, the relative harmfulness of various vices, 
you are not likely to be much in doubt when you come 
to a concrete case like that of a locomotive engineer, 
a switchman, a driver of an automobile, or even a 
janitor or anyone else whose lack of dependableness 
might endanger your life. Sobriety must obviously 
rank high among the virtues which go to make up 
what we have called dependableness. 

Courage is the father of many virtues, as fear is of 
many vices. In any kind of emergency you will want 
dependable companions who will not fail you. Even 
your own courage may depend partly upon theirs, and 
theirs upon yours. Their dependableness will be in 
proportion to their courage; that is to say, when you 
feel that you ean rely upon one another you will all 
feel more courageous and more capable of coping-with 
a difficult situation than if each of you doubts the 
courage of the others. This applies not only to phy- 
sical courage in a time of physical danger but to moral 
courage in times when the larger interests of society 
are at stake. Men of little courage fear to come out 
on the right side, and even men of real courage have 
their confidence shaken by the feeling that they can- 
not depend upon their fellow citizens. 

Fidelity, which is closely related both to honesty and 
to courage and serves much the same; Loyalty, which 
is the best kind of social cement for the binding to- 
gether of the parts of a complex social organization; 
and good sportsmanship, which will take a beating 
rather than to break the rules of the game—these are 
the qualities which make effective teamwork possible. 

There is a very large sense in which fidelity, loyalty 
and good sportsmanship are required of those who 
would live in a highly developed civilization, or in 
which fidelity may be said to limit the amount of 
civilization which any people can stand. I refer to 
the willingness of those upon whom we have comé to 
depend to stick to their jobs and not leave us in the 
lurch, to fulfill the trust which they have assumed, 
and not to desert their posts and expose us to danger. 

From our point of view the proposition that any 
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STUDY AT HOME! 
A.T.A. Bureau of Education 


OFFERS BY CORRESPONDENCE _ 


Home Study Courses in Grades IX, X, XI and XII 


OF THE 


HIGH SCHOOL COURSE 


These courses have been prepared to assist: 

1. Those holding Second and Third Class certificates to obtain higher academic 
and professional standing; 

2. Teachers in rural schools, where there are a number of grades, in the prep- 
aration, class room presentation and supervision of the subject matter of all the High 


School Grades; 
3. Students conditioned in subjects in vey grade to complete the requirement 


in that grade; 
4, Ambitious young ‘men and women who, for financial reasons, may be unable 


to attend the regular High Schools; to secure further training without entailing a loss 
of salary or endangering their chances of promotion. 


The Following Additional Courses in This weparenge Are Under Preparation: 


1. Educational Measurement. 

2. Intelligence Measurement. 

3. Performance Tests. 

4, Educational Statistics. 

5. All the subjects of the New Curricula for Public and High Schools—Art, 


Citizenship, Literature, Science, etc. (Grade VIII. subjects). 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 
' 1. The preparation of Examination Papers. 
2. The preparation and calibration of Tests. 
3. The distributing of test material. 
4. Stencils for charts, maps, outlines, notes, ete. 
5. Consultation or question department—professional advice for teachers on 


any question. 











ENROLMENT FORM 


a Rc 0 a enh ANA We eA SHARD ASM A. Gn Ode ORK CARRE SS pes es 


enclose: *°@: okie. in full payment of the fee; or $.......... as first instalment of the fee. 
I agree to pay a further sum of * $.......... per month until the full amount of the fee $........ 


has been paid. 
I further agree to confine lessons, ete., supplied by the Bureau of Education to my own personal 


use. 
* Strike out the words not required. 
ass SRS R36 FO. 8s BAG IAU ee a bine 
To the A.T.A. Publishing Co., Ltd. Bureau of Edueation, Edmonton 
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STAFF OF THE 


§©4.T.A. Bureau of Education’’ 








The “A.T.A. Bureau of Education’’ will use every endeavor in organizing its 
staff, to secure the services of the Outstanding Teachers of the Province. 


We have already succeeded in obtaining the services of the former staff of the 
Correspondence Department of Alberta College, North, Edmonton, and these. teachers 
will serve as a nucleus to which other members will be added as rapidly as cireum- 
stances and developments render it necessary. 


The personnel of our present staff is as follows: 


H. E. Balfour, Instructor in Geometry, Victoria High School, Edmonton. 

D. L. Shortliffe, Instructor in Mathematics, Victoria High School, Edmonton. 

A. E. Rosborough, Instructor in Mathematics, Strathcona High School, Edmonton. 

Capt. H. J. Towerton, Instructor in Science, Victoria High School, Edmonton. 

M. J. Hilton, Edmonton Technical School. 

M. Rookwood, Highlands Junior High School, Edmonton. 

W. E. Edmonds, Instructor in History, Strathcona High School, Edmonton. 

C. S. Edwards, Instructor in English, Strathcona High School, Edmonton. 

J. F. MacDonald, Westmount Junior High School, Edmonton. 

Mrs. Barnes, Alberta College North, Edmonton. 

J. G. Niddrie, Strathcona High School, Edmonton. 

C. Willis, Principal of Alex. Taylor School, Edmonton. 

J. W. Hedley, Supervisor in Art, Edmonton. 

The personnel of our staff is to be increased by the addition of several teachers from Calgary and 
from other centres of the Province. 


These names will be announced further in our June issue. 


Manager, H. C. NEWLAND Secretary, JOHN W. BARNETT 








TEACHER COURSES—tTeachers in Rural and Village Schools can purchase Teacher Courses in any of the subjects of 
the High School Grades or of Grade VIII. at a flat rate of Five Dollars per subject. .These Courses embody the same 
material as is sent to students. They include full notes of twenty lessons,-the questions and answers are sent along, but 
the questions are not answered nor is the purchaser entitled to ‘‘ tuition by mail.’’ These courses are intended to 
assist teachers in rooms including High School Grades along with Public School Grades, where it is practically impos- 
sible to cover the High School work effectively or spend the pecenseny time in detailing the scheme of work or content 
of the courses. 

Teacher Courses in ‘‘Art,’’ ‘‘Intelligence Measurement,’’ ‘‘Elementary Statistics,’’ ‘‘Citizenship,’’ are now available 

for rural teachers at the same rate—$5.00 per subject. 


TERMS 
FEES: $12.50 per subject per grade below Grade XI.; $15.00 per subject for Grades XI. and XII. 


TERMS: When a student selects fewer than four subjects: 4% cash and the balance monthly; 
When a student selects four or more subjects: 14 cash and the balance monthly; 
Other terms can be arranged for when special circumstances so warrant, our aim being to 
accommodate our students and adapt our service to their requirements. 
.Ten per cent. (10%) discount to paid-up members of the Alberta Teachers’ Alliance. 
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A.T.A. Bureau of Education Courses 


OUR ‘‘HOME STUDY’”’ COURSES ARE DISTINGUISHED BECAUSE: 


(1) They are not mere CORRESPONDENCE COURSES. 

(2) The student is placed in DIRECT CONTACT with the members of the staff who have prepared the courses 
he is taking. 

(3) The record of the corrected answer papers will be kept and checked off at the Central Office. 

(4) The PRACTICAL CLASS ROOM EXPERIENCE of the instructor and his intimate knowledge of EXAMIN- 
ATION REQUIREMENTS is immediately available to every student. 


WHAT “HOME STUDY’’ MEANS IN OUR COURSES 


"| Can be seen from the following descriptive references to some of the courses offered. 


LITERATURE—Grade XII. THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLIGENCE 
The guiding principle with which these les- —A Course for Public School Teachers. 














\ 


sons in Grade XII Literature are framed is to 
encourage self-support. Whatever is obvious, and 
whatever the student can discover for himself 
by a little thinking is not detailed; but the 
student is stimulated to perceive it for himself 
by a number of carefully prepared questions. 
Whatever is obscure and manifestly iipossible 
for the ordinary student to understand, is ex- 
plained as far as is consistent with the limita- 
tions of the course. To this end no efforts are 
spared to remove what seem to be real difficul- 
ties. If the student will read carefully the notes 
and strive to answer thoughtfully the questions, 
we have no doubt that he will make a complete 
success of this subject. It is the earnest desire 
of the instructor to assist the student; and, 
therefore, the student is urged to make his 
wants and wishes known. At the same time it 
should not be assumed that reliance upon the in- 
structor can ever be as valuable to the student 
as self-reliance. We are sure that the student 
will find a real pleasure in mastering the pieces 
studied, if he will diligently strive to follow the 
ins‘ructions and answer the questions. His 
papers will all be read with keen interest, and 
his successes noted, as well as his mistakes cor- 
rected. The course is quite extensive and dif- 
ficult, but it is in no sense discouraging; if the 
student will remember that self-effort is the 
only secret of attainment, and strive accordingly 
to reach the desired end, we feel sure that his 
efforts will be crowned with success. 

Instructor—C. S. Edwards, B.A., Instructor 
in English, Strathcona High School, Edmonton, 
Alberta. 


HISTORY OF LITERATURE—Grade XII. 


REQUIREMENTS. 

1. A study in outline of English Literature 
from the beginning to the Accession of Queen 
Elizabeth. 

2. A thorough study of English Literature 
from the Aecession of Elizabeth to Ruskin’s 
death. 

3. In connection with these studies a number 
of readings representative of the best writers, 
and also illustrative of the types of literature, 
will be read. 

These readings are contained in the new pre- 
seribed text, English Literature, with Readings, 
by Roy Bennett Pace, published by Allyn and 
Bacon, Chicago. 


. . . . . e 
The course will consist of thirty lessons, fol- 


lowing the treatment of the text. The aim of 
these lessons will be: 

1. To analyze the subject-matter where neces- 
sary. 

2. To lead the student to reflect upon the es- 
sentials of the subject-matter. 

3. To place the accent upon those portions of 
the subject-matter that should receive the stress. 

4. To amplify those portions of the subject- 
matter which deserve fuller treatment. 

5. To summarize the subject-matter studied. 


This Course is designed to meet the growing 
interest in scientific work in Edueation as 
manifested by the rapidly imecreasing use of 
intelligence tests. .No particular knowledge of 
Psychology, other than that obtained at Normal 
School, is pre-supposed. The Course naturally 
falls into two parts: 

1. Administering, scoring, ete., of tests. 

2. Grading, placing of new pupils, vocational 
guidance, and other follow-up work based on 
test findings. 

The Course will deal chiefly with the Stan- 
ford Revision of the Binet Tests, by Terman, 
with brief reference to the Herring, Goddard, 
and other revisions. Reference will also be made 
to group intelligence tests—U. S. Army, Terman, 
National, Detroit Kindergarten, ete.; to per- 
formance tests, such as the Pintner-Paterson; 
and to tests for special abilities and disabilities. 


Each teacher taking the Course, will be ex- 
pected, after becoming familiar with the tests, 
to apply thent to the pupils of her own class 
under the direction of the instructor, so as to 
become thoroughly familiar with the work of 
administering them. Expert guidance will be 
given to diagnostic work, in grading, ete., based 
on the test results obtained by each teacher 
from her own elass. Considerable time will be 
spent on the research work and application of 
the tests already made in Alberta schools by 
the instructor and others; and current eriticisms 
of the tests will be taken up. 

Instructor: C. Willis, B.A., Specialist in 
Mathematies; A.M., Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. 


LATIN—Grades IX., X., XI., XII. 


Latin students are fortunate in having a text 
book that is quite thorough and pedagogical in 
its treatment of the language. But in spite of 
these excellencies, many things are left for the 
student to reason out. To supplement the sub- 
ject matter the correspondence course is made 
up of twenty lessons including notes as nearly 
self-explanatory as possible. At the end of 
each lesson a definite assignment of work is 
given. The student may cover the lessons as 
fast as he finds convenient. His work is 
promptly corrected, and returned to him, to- 
gether with any further explanation that the 
teacher finds necessary. Technic-lities that 
have been found to puzzle students in the class- 
room are given as broad an explanation as pos- 
sible and it is possible for the correspondence 
student to become quite efficient by honest and 
consistent effort. 


Instructor—J. G. Niddrie, M.A., Instructor in 
Latin, Strathcona High School, Edmonton, Alta. 


WATCH THIS PAGE MONTH BY MONTH FOR DESCRIPTIONS BY OTHER INSTRUCTORS 
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Beautiful Banff 


Where Health and Pleasure Meet 














You all know Banff, the world’s most wonderful 
mountain resort--so 
Pack the old kit bag, bring your friends, and spend a _ well- 


COME earned holiday at your natural playground. 
Travel by the Canadian Pacific Railway’s frequent trains from Calgary, or 
drive over the auto roads at your leisure. 


IT IS YOURS The eall to Banff has been sounded, and is being 

heard by all your Prairie friends. Meet them 
there and enjoy with them a bracing holiday, riding, hunting, boating, fish- 
ing, swimming, or bathing at the natural hot sulphur springs. 


_A free auto camping ground, under Dominion supervision, fully equipped, is at your disposal, 
adjoining the Banff Springs Hotel. Pitch your tent and enjoy life in the open. 


It is only a short walking distance to town, where you will find stores, up-to-date and fully 
equipped, which cater to your wants at city prices. 


If you prefer to live in town, furnished cottages and hotel accommodation can be secured at 
reasonable rates. 


You can plan a holiday to fit your purse, and to cost very 
little more than to stay at home. 





Any of the subscribers to this advertisement will gladly answer enquiries 
of A.T.A. members, and give any information they desire. 








CASCADE HOTEL 
George Andrew, Prop. 
Rates $2 and $3 per day, European Plan. 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN TOURS AND 
BANFF MOTOR CO. 


Sight Seeing and Service Garage. 


KING EDWARD HOTEL 


Rates $4 per day, American Plan, 
Open All the Year Round. 


THE MAGNET STORE 


Groceries and Hardware. 


BOW RIVER BOAT HOUSE 


To Enjoy Banff Go on the River. 


BANFF PHARMACY 


Kodak Service Station. 


BREWSTER HOTEL CO. 


Open All the Year Round—Rates on Application. 


BRETT HOSPITAL 
Sulphur and Turkish Baths. 
Guests Received. 


MOUNT ROYAL HOTEL 
Open All the Year Round. 
Rates on Application. 


DAVE WHITE & CO. 


Department Store 


BOW GARAGE 
Gasoline, Oils and Repairs. 
Service Station. 


A. W. DUNSMORE 
Everything to Eat. 
The Store to Deal at. 


STANDISH AND SON 


Building Supplies and Hardware. 


P. BURNS MEAT MARKET 


Headquarters for Cooked Meats of All Kinds. 
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. Comparative Areas 
**Do you have High Schools P ifi N h t 

in the State of Washington?’’ aCciric ort wes Sq. Miles Sq. Miles 
This question was actually Washington . 69,121 Maine ...... 33,040 
en et ee Washington, Oregon, Idaho Oregon ..... 96,699 New Hamp. . 9,341 
Wallicetes has 828 High and ere 83,888 Vermount ... 9,564 
Schools with an enrolment of et eo i Total 249,714 Massachusetts 8,266 
47,804. British Columbia in 1923 aig ET Se “ Connecticut . 4,965 
ae New York ... 49,204 
British Columbia, Pomseniwanie, 46.190 
SEATTLE has 8 High Schools, with 11,054 students. with an area of 390, Delaware ... 2,370 
: ‘ @ O86 : : Maryle rie rs 
SEATTLE has a population (1923) of 334,842. 044 square miles, will Narvland «.. 12,387 
. New Jersey . 8,224 
SEATTLE hotel accommodations show 7,492 rooms. ‘°%*T Te*#% Florida Virginia .... 42,627 
: and all but the Miss W. Va. ..... 24,170 
HOTEL SEATTLE has 177 r oonis and a lot of —— 
hospitality and service in Missouri. Total .. .249,224 
be t | S ttl ‘ Call on us for further information re- 
‘ Oo e ea e on Pioneer Square garding the Playground of the Pacific 

R. L. Hodgdon,. Manager. Seattle, Washington Northwest. 





























man or group of men has the right at any time to stop 
work belongs to a lower order of civilization, in which 
the present degree of interdependence had not de- 
veloped. Without more fidelity than the proposition 
recognizes, we can not live the complex life of the 
present. If, by way of illustration, any organ of the 
human body were to insist upon the right to stop fune- 
tioning at any time, no such highly developed or- 
ganism “ould continue to exist. The processes even 
of biological growth can proceed no further than the 
dependability of the parts of an organism will permit. 


In extreme cases, the obligation to be faithful, not 
to quit or to stop work, has always been recognized. 
The sentinel who would desert his post, the switehman 
who would decide to stop working when a passenger 
train was due, the pilot who would quit before he had 
brought his ship through the channel, the physician 
who would quit before his patient had passed the 
crisis, would all be condemned for their faithlessness. 
Are these exceptional cases? Perhaps they were at 
one time, but, as civilization advances, we all come 
to depend upon one another in almost as vital a sense 
as we ever did upon the sentinel, the switchman, the 
pilot or the physician. 


If we do not develop a fidelity that is commensur- 
ate with the degree of interdependence, we simply can 
not have a social system in which interdependence is 
a striking characteristic. If, for example, we can not 
depend upon those who are engaged in transportation ; 
that is to say, if they are likely to leave us at any 
time without those necessaries of life which we have 
been depending upon their bringing from distant 
sources, we must manage some way to make each sec- 
tion of the country independent and self-sufficient, 
however wasteful and inefficient it may be. If we 
can not depend upon those who supply us with fuel 
from distant sources, each neighborhood must manage 
to grow its own fuel, and remodel its stoves and fur- 
naces accordingly. Proceed through the list of spe- 
cialized occupations upon which we have come to de- 
pend, and apply the test of fidelity to each in its turn, 
and you will be convinced, not only that it requires a 
great deal more fidelity to be civilized than to be un- 





civilized, but that the degree to which we ean be 
civilized depends very directly upon how faithful we 
are, or how high the virtue of fidelity ranks in our 
hierarchy of virtues. 


A most fundamental characteristic of civilized men, 
or men with a high level of socialization is their will- 
ingness to stake their prosperity upon their ability to 
make themselves useful rather than upon their ability 
to make themselves feared. The man who expects to 
get what he wants by making himself so useful that 
others will be glad to pay him well for his usefulness, 
is civilized; the man who is not willing to stake his 
prosperity upon his usefulness; but will relapse into 
the method of terrorism, or try to gain his ends by 
making others afraid to refuse his demands, is essen- 
tially a savage. His level of socialization is low. The 
man who will stake his prosperity upon his usefulness 
and not relapse, is ‘‘a good sport.’’ There are some 
reasons for thinking that ‘‘being a good sport’’ is the 
highest moral virtue. The good sport plays a good 
game and will take defeat rather than resort to viol- 
ence or brutality. He competes according to the rules 
of the game as played by civilized people. 


It is well to remember that the good sport or the 
good citizen does not object to competition. He com- 
petes with zest and enthusiasm, but he competes and 
does not fight, except where the game is a fighting 
game. <A great advance was made in the socialization 
of our branch of the human race when the competitive 
spirit was re-directed from destruction to production. 
The competitive spirit is a real factor in our lives be- 
cause we are descended from a long line of ancestors 
who were selected because they fought hard and well. 
They lived and left progeny because they were valiant 
enough to wage their fight with vigor and with spirit. 
That spirit we have inherited to such an extent that 
we cannot even amuse ourselves without some kind of 
competition or struggle. That is why most of our 
games are competitive. Competition is as the breath 
of life to our nostrils. It was a great achievement 
when this spirit was harnessed to productive work and 
no longer allowed to waste itself in destruction, decep- 
tion, or even in some fruitless kinds of pérsuasion. The 
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nation which succeeds best in harnessing this spirit to 
production is the nation which should normally grow 
rapidly in wealth, prosperity and power and be able 
to support the largest numbers. But this spirit can 
only be harnessed to production where a high level of 
socialization has been reached by the people. Other- 
wise it will relapse into destruction, as it continually 
does in backward peoples. 

Anyone who has followed the discussion thus far 
may have been led to wonder whether we may not 
have reached, if we have not already passed, our limits 
in each particular. Why should anyone do anything 
unpleasant? is a question which, in one form or an- 
other, is asked with increasing frequency. Every day 
our ears are filled with some new tale of the horrors 
of the humdrum, routine work which a civilized exist- 
ence requires of most of us. The wild, free, unre- 
strained life of men who do not have to specialize, or 
to do anything except what they like to do, is pictured 
in new colors every week. This, more than anything 
else, is creating discontent with the life of civilized 
men. Again, it is doubtful whether any people in the 
world is today showing that dependability of character 
upon which aone can be maintained that specialization 
and interdependence of parts which an efficient sys- 
tem of production requires. Finally, it is doubtful 
whether, at any time during the last thousand years, 
men and women were so willing to fall back upon the 
method of fear to accomplish their purposes as at the 
present time, or even as they were before the world 
war broke out. Everywhere we saw people, in all 
ranks of life, endeavoring to win by making others 
afraid to refuse their demands, when they had failed 
by the methods of peaceful persuasion and usefulness. 
Anyone who then thought, or who now thinks that war 
Was or is an anachronism, has simply failed to under- 
stand the moral attitude of the people around him. 
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Owlseye Lake, Alberta, March 26, 1923. 
J. W. Barnett, Esq., 
General Secretary-Treasurer, A.T.A., 
Edmonton, Alberta. 
Dear Sir: 

Through the intervention of the Alberta Teachers’ 
Alliance, I have just received cheques for balance due 
to me from Dickiebush S.D. 

I cannot speak too highly of the privileges enjoyed 
by teachers who are members of this excellent organi- 
zation and I thank you most heartily for your success- 
ful efforts on my behalf. 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. WOLFE. 





To the Secretary of the Educational Association: 

The Women’s Canadian Club of Edmonton wish to 
thank the Women’s Canadian Club of Calgary in their 
resolution to the Educational Association and would 
say that they heartily endorse this resolution: 

““The Women’s Canadian Club of Calgary is desirous 
of having the present curriculum amended so as to 
include a formal study of Canadian History for grade 
VI. and would submit the following reasons for their 
decision : 

“‘First. The newness and the undeveloped condition 


of our province, which makes for comparative isola- 
tion and hinders Canadian sentiments and ideals be- 
ing derived from social intercourse. 

‘‘Second. The large percentage of aliens in our 
population. 

‘Third. The fact that so many of our teachers are 
not Canadian born or even of Britsh birth. 

‘‘Fourth. The inability of so many of our pupils to 
continue in their studies beyond grade eight. This 
applies particularly to rural districts and to our for- 
eign population. 

‘Fifth. The difficulty confronting teachers in the 
country who have not access to libraries, to obtain the 
books suggested as a reading course. 

‘‘Sixth. The inexpediency of giving teachers such 
an indefinite programme, the carrying out of which is 
left largely to their sense of responsibility, and their 
willingness to spend on it the time and work to make 
it of value.’’ 

Yours very truly, 
W. L. HARUE, (Corres. Seey.) 








Alliance Action re Collection 
of Members’ Salary Overdue 




















The General Secretary-Treasurer is receiving a large number 
of letters from teachers complaining that their salary is in 
arrear, and at the same time requesting us to do all in our power 
to assist them in collecting it. However, in most cases, the 
person in trouble does not provide us with the necessary infor- 
mation which would enable us to deal expeditiously with the 
matter, and much unnecessary correspondence and delay is the 
six members or have no Local Alliance. If as few as THREE 
result. 

If it be possible, the following particulars should be placed 
in our hands: 

(1) Date contract was signed. (If possible send copy of 
contract). 

(2) Date on which the teacher commenced duties. 

(3) Number of days taught, together with the number of 
days absence through sickness, certified to by a duly qualified 
medical practitioner; also number of days’ absence for the pur- 
pose of journeying to and attending teachers’ convention or 
conventions. 3 

(4) Yearly salary. State here whether or not the contract 
was in force a full calendar year. 

(5) Amount of salary due under the terms of the contract, 
both paid and unpaid. 

(6) Amount of salary received—give dates of receipt or 
cheques or cash, and amount in each case. If notes have been 
given in payment, give the face value, the rate of interest, date 
of signing, the time, due date, amount of interest accrued to 
date, and where the note is made payable. 

(7) Amount of salary due and unpaid, less the face value of 
any notes or other negotiable paper given in part of whole pay- 
ment of the debt. 

(8) If the board disputes the debt or any portion thereof, 
also the contentions of the board in respect to the disputed 
amount. 

We would alse respectfully request our members to give as 
far as possible the financial situation of the debtor school dis- 
trict. It is obviously useless and perhaps unjust to sue a school 
board and augment the claim by the amount of law costs, if the 
school is located in an area in which there has been a succession 
of crop failures. The Alliance will only take legal steps to 
coliect debts for salary overdue and unpaid in cases where 
there is reasonable suspicion that the school board is not making 
an honest attempt to meet its obligations to the teacher. 
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Province of Alberta 


The 
Motor Vehicle 
Act 


The administration of the Motor Vehicle Act 
is under the direction of the Hon. Herbert 
Greenfield, Provincial Secretary of the Pro- 
vinee of Alberta. The registration fees are as 
follows :— 


FEE FOR REGISTRATION 


$5.00 in the case of a Motor Cycle, and for any 
other motor vehicle according to the length 
of the wheel-base in inches as follows: 


LENGTH OF WHEEL-BASE IN INCHES 


For motor vehicles not exceeding 100 inches........ $15.00 
Exceeding 100 ins. but not exceeding 105 ins....... $17.50 
Exceeding 105 ins. but not exceeding 110 ins....... $20.00 
Exceeding 110 ins. but not exceeding 115 ins....... $22.50 
Exceeding 115 ins, but not exceeding 120 ins....... $25.00 
Exceeding 120 ins. but not exceeding 125 ins....... $27.50 
Exceeding 125 ins. but not exceeding 130 ins....... $30.00 
Exceeding 130 ins. but not exceeding 135 ins....... $32.50 
For every motor vehicle exceeding 135 inches......$35.00 


(The above fees include cost of one set of number 
plates). 


NOTE: By wheel-base is meant the length in inches 
from centre to centre of front and rear hubs. 


License plates may be obtained from the de- 
partmental offices at Calgary and Lethbridge, 
the Clerk of the Court at Medicine Hat, and the 
Legislative Buildings, Edmonton. 


HERBERT GREENFIELD, 


Provincial Secretary. 

















Selection From 


LONGMAN’S LIST 


Horace Mann Readers 


OS BG i Ad. Sd eh he 64 
DU ie i oaks tin to tee aan 64 
SRT oo a 5. «0 2 on 6.4: st ned oe 64 
Ee ee 7 eee 64 
Now. Wirsl MeadGt: oo. ok es Sleds Sale ten .64 
Introductory Second Reader ........... .68 
PE Sones Glee cee ee oe .68 
Iniroductory Third Reader ............ .80 
SOE ET LEE CTL O 80 
Introductory Fourth Reader ........... .88 
ORR SR 88 
eM A on oo Pee .96 
oo cece so xe vc p's eps 4 9x84 1.00 
NS eee ee oe ee ee ee 1.00 
ACT OMMOM 50% onlPi yids ro%e bestia 1.00 


What a Canadian School Inspector Says About 


Horace Mann Readers 


‘We have been using the Second Reader in 
several classes, and the First Reader in the 
Primary grades. The verdict of all the teach- 
ers is highly favorable. Of the supplementary 
class sets in use, the Horace Mann Readers are 
probably the most popular. 


‘*‘T cordially congratulate you on the publi- 
cation of one of the most attractive and adapt- 
able sets of school readers.”’ 


ENGLISH NARRATIVE POEMS 
With an introduction and notes by Sir 
H nry Newbolt, M.A., D. Litt. ...... 75¢ 


THE BOOK OF THE LONG TRAIL 
By Sir Henry Newbolt, M.A., D. Litt., 
edited for schools by J. C. Allen; with 
illustrations and maps ...... In the Press 


‘‘One of the most inspiring books in Sir 
Henry Newbolt’s series.”’—The Times. 


Longmans, Green «Co. 


210 Victoria Street, Toronto 
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Uh Che Redistribution of Human Talent CW 


DR. T. N. CARVER, PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 











TUDENTS of human behavior are divided into two 
S schools; first, those who are trying to find out how 

men behave and why; second, those who aie trying 
to find out how they must behave if they are to prosper. 
The line of cleavage between these two schools is very 
much the same as the one that has always divided 
these who have thought seriously about human conduct 
and human affairs. On the one hand there have always 
been those who concentrated their attention upon hu- 
man nature as they found it in action, and on the other 
hand there have been those who concentrated their at- 
tention upon the objective universe into which human 
nature must fit itself as into a mold. On the one hand 
there have been those who held men must find blessed- 
ness in self-expression, and who resented any thwart- 
ing of human nature. On the other hand there have 
been those who held that men must find blessedness in 
adaptation to the universe, in obedience to God, as 
in conformity to the observed uniformities in the oper- 
ation of the great mechanism. On the one hand we 
still hear the demand for the opportunity for self- 
realization through self-expression, and resentment 
against any social or economic system that requires 
men to do things that they do not like to do, or leave 
undone things that they like to do—to do’things in 
ways that do not seem natural, or that do not give 
opportunity for self-expression. On the other hand 
there is the recognition of the fact that the behavior 
of things is quite as important as the behavior of men, 
that times and reasons sometimes require that work be 
done when we do not like to do them, that the quali- 
ties of materials require that they be handled in ways 
that are not always easy or pleasant to those who 
handle them. Over against the ideal of self-expres- 
sion, as presented by the first school, the ideal of self- 
discipline is presented by the second school. It is urged 
that human nature is plastic and can learn to do things 
in ways that are effective, even though they are not 
pleasant at first. 

It is the belief of your speaker that the latter is 
the more reasonable, even if a less pleasant point of 
view. One can make a more pleasing argument in 
favor of self-expression than in favor of self-discipline. 
Were it not for one large class of facts, we should de- 
spair of ever getting men to accept the sterner and 
more somber argument for self-discipline. This large 
class of facts are those of common experience. Every 
one who has ever tried to do anything well has soon 
discovered that nothing is ever well done until the 
doer has schooled himself, by long practice, into doing 
it in the right way. There are a thousand wrong ways, 
leading to failure, or to a poor job; there is only one 
right way, leading to success or a good job. ‘‘Strait is 
the gate and narrow is the way’’ that leads to success 
in anything. ‘‘Wide is the gate and broad is the way’”’ 
that leads to failure. 

This is a part of the experience of every man or 
woman, and there is a kind of empiric wisdom growing 
out of this experience, that prepares the mind to ac- 
cept the argument for self-discipline in spite of the 
pleasing sound of the argument for self-expression. 

Every fundamental change in the methods by which 
men get a living necessitates a number of changes in 
their behavior. These changes in behavior come with 


relative ease to some, and with relative difficulty to 
others. They who can make the change easily will 
soon readjust themselves to the new situation. They 
who make the change with difficulty will readjust 
themselves slowly, if at all, and some may never make 
the readjustment. The former will be the successes 
in the new situation; the latter, the failures. The 
former will be selected for survival; the latter for 
extinction. 

Let us assume, by way of illustration, that a tribe 
or nation were to live for many generations under the 
conditions which faced the Children of Israel for a 
short time in the wilderness. They were fed, it will 
be remembered, by manna which came fresh every 
morning and which could not be stored. It bred worms 
if it were kept over. In that situation thrift was ob- 
viously of no advantage, so far as food was concerned. 
If they had lived under those conditions for many 
generations, the nature of the situation would have 
compelled them to readjust their habits and behavior. 
Thrift would cease to be a virtue and might be re- 
garded as a positive vice. Living from hand to mouth 
was the obviously wise thing to do, and the mores of 
the tribe would probably have approved that form of 
behavior if time had permitted. If, after living for 
many generations under these conditions, and having 
built up a system of behavior that was adjusted to 
them, suppose they had emerged from that kind of a 
wilderness into a situation where food matured only 
once a year. The new situation would ¢learly have 
necessitated a change of behavior. Only by storing 
food for the lean months would it be possible for such 
a people to live through the hard winters. Thrift to 
the extent of storing food would obviously be a phy- 
sical necessity. Any tribe that did not conform its 
social habits, its mores or its morals to the new situa- 
tion would have stood a poor chance of survival. Any 
tribe that lasted long enough to get adjusted to the 
new conditions would obviously have been compelled 
to approve of thrift and disapprove of unthrift. Its 
mores would have to eall thrift a virtue and thriftless- 
ness a vice. In all probability, seeing the way men 
differ in everything else, some would have acquired 
the new habit easily; others with difficulty. The old 
fable of the grasshopper and the ant would have been 
re-enacted hundreds of times every year until even- 
tually the thriftless were eliminated and the thrifty 
preserved. 

A similar readjustment of national behavior has 
been forced upon the peopies of Western Europe and 
America within the last 150 years, not because of a 
migration from a country where food matured every 
month to a country where it matured only once a 
year, but because of the activities of the mechanical 
inventors. Mechanical inventions on a large scale ne- 
cessitate more foresight in order to make effective use 
of them than would have been called for when only 
the simplest kinds of tools were made. The extended 
use of mechanical inventions greatly enlarges that 
phase of the division of labor which calls for the co- 
ordination of labor performed at widely -different 
times. Some of the labor, for example, that goes into 
the making of a pair of shoes must have been per- 
formed years in advance, when the miners extracted 
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Christie School Supply, Limited 


The Largest School Supply House in the Canadian West 











Box 1500 Brandon, Man. 
| We Supply--- 
SCHOOL DESKS CLOCKS AND STOVES PAPER TOWELS and CUPS 
) TEACHERS’ DESKS RAFFIA AND REEDS SWEEPING COMPOUND and 
TEACHERS’ CHAIRS KING AND QUEEN Pictures OILS 
BLACKBOARDS FIRE EXTINGUISHERS Ponape 
MAPS AND GLOBES FRST AID CABINETS nen 
BELLS AND FLAGS KINDERGARTEN GOODS BASKETBALL, FOOTBALL 
CHALK AND ERASERS DRINKING WATER TANKS and BASEBALL SUPPLIES 


Drop a post card for Our New Catalogue No. 32, if you have not received one. 


Please send us your orders. Credit to all School Districts if required. 
CHRISTIE SCHOOL SUPPLY, LIMITED 
Box 1500 Brandon, Man. 

















List of 


rt As xpygneeel Bread, Cakes and Pastry 


eg Pictures for Schools WEDDING AND BIRTHDAY CAKES A SPECIALTY 
‘*Old Masters,’’ Bird ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY FILLED 
and Animal Studies, 
Nursery Rhymes —_- 
G. REEVES, Fhotegragher Special Discounts to VETERAN ELECTRIC WINDOW 
10348 Jasper Avenue Bi creniee — see BAKERIES, LIMITED 
2 doors west Thompsons, upstairs Frames, Phone 4904 10312 Jasper Avenue 




















VAN ALLEN, SIMPSON 
& SMITH 


BARRISTERS, SOLICITORS, ETC. 
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the iron ore that was ultimately destined for the mak- 
ing of shoe machinery. Others must have been at 
work several years before breeding cattle and building 
tanneries in order that there might be leather at the 
time the shoes were needed. This is one of: the out- 
standing facts of the modern industrial system, 
namely, the increasing demand for those who can co- 
ordinate labor performed at widely different times. 
This calls for a new kind of thrift, different from that 
involved in storing food from summer to winter. More- 
over, it is a kind of thrift to which the race is not 
yet very well adjusted. Some, possessing unusual 
foresight, adjust themselves easily to this new situa- 
tion; others with difficulty. The former are able to 
take advantage of it and to provide what the world 
needs. The latter are not. The former are, therefore. 
carried on, as it were, to success by the expanding 
need for the function which they perform—that of co- 
ordinating labor that is performed at different times. 
The others must lag behind because they are not per- 
forming a function for which there is a growing de- 
mand. This difference in the rate at which different 
people adjust themselves to a new situation of this 
kind is producing one of the most acute of all our so- 
cial problems today. 


Another far-reaching result of the use of power- 
driven machinery is to increase more and more the 
relative demand for mental work and decrease rela- 
tively at least, the demand for purely muscular work. 
Muscles compete with machines; mind does not. The 
more machines, the more mentality is demanded, but 
the less muscularity. They who are able to readjust 
themselves quickly to this new situation prosper under 
it. They who cannot thus adjust themselves fail to 
prosper. This creates another and probably even more 
acute social problem. 


It is not very inaccurate to say that a fundamental 
change of this kind throws the industrial system tem- 
porarily out of balance. Assuming that the race had 
lived long enough under the old system to get fairly 
well adjusted to it, so that there was about as much 
mentality as was required to balance up the muscul- 
arity in industry. The new situation calling for 
greatly increased exercise of mentality and decreased 
exercise of muscularity would produce an unbalanced 
condition. There would be a relative dearth of men- 
tality and a relative abundance of muscularity. Pros- 
perity for all classes can never be attained until the 
population redistributes itself so as to meet the new 
condition. This demands what I have chosen to call 
the redistribution of human talent, which is the sub- 
ject of this lecture. 


To a certain extent, this readjustment would take 
place as the result of the unorganized effort of individ- 
uals, each one trying to get himself adjusted to the 
new industrial condition. The larger prosperity that 
comes to mental workers and the lower relative pros- 
perity that comes to muscular workers would operate 
as a lure on the one hand and a deterrent on the other, 
to induce men, as far as they could, to seek the larger 
opportunities that are coming to mental workers and 
avoid the narrower opportunities that are coming to 
muscular workers. The only effective help that society 
at large in its organized capacity can give in the situa- 
tion is to make it easier for individuals to make this 
readjustment. To ignore the fact that things are out 
of balance and try to remedy its results without restor- 
ing the balance would be obviously ineffective. It 
would be applying the remedy to the symptom and 


> 


not to the cause of the difficulty. But if the process 
of readjustment can be facilitated so that larger num- 


bers of men can avoid the purely muscular and enter. 


the more highly intellectual occupations in the indus- 
trial system, the balance tends to be restored and the 
difficulty cures itself automatically. 

The most effective agency that has yet been in- 
vented for facilitating this readjustment is the system 
for universal and popular education; but in order that 
it may be as effective as possible, they who direct the 
educational policy, should understand what it is for 
and what it is aiming at. To forget that the chief 
function of an educational policy is to help people to 
get adjusted to the conditions of life and to imagine 
that it exists for some other purpose would, in all 
probability, result in an abortive system of education. 

On the West Gate of the Harvard Yard is an in- 
scription which contains as sound a theory of educa- 
tion as any that I have ever seen: 


After God had carried us safe to New England 
And wee had builded our houses 

Provided necessaries, for our livelihood 

Reard convenient places for Gods worship 
And setled the civill government 

One of the next things we longed for 

And looked after was to advance learning 
And perpetuate it to posterity 

Dreading to leave an illiterate ministery 

To the churches when our present ministers 
Shall lie in the dust. 


It will be noticed that nothing is said about the 
dread lest some young men should fail of self-develop- 
ment, or lest they should fail to get the most out of 
life. It indicates, on the other hand, that the founders 
of Harvard felt that there was a distinct social need. 
After the present ministers should lie in the dust there 
would be a scarcity of the kind of talent which the 
founders regarded as very necessary. In other words, 
the institution was created to train men for what they 
thought to be a genuine social need—to make the kind 
of talent abundant which would otherwise be scarce. 
Whether we agree that their diagnosis was right or 
not; that is, whether we agree or not that the colony 
did need ministers, we can hardly afford to reject their 
theory of education, namely, that education should aim 
to supply the kind of ability which society needs. It 
must have been apparent to these founders that every 
time a man was trained for the ministry there was one 
man less for some other job. Still, this would not have 
deterred them if they had felt that they would train 
men out of less useful into more useful occupations. 
Any educational system, on the other hand, which pro- 
fesses merely to give men a gentlemanly appreciation 
of the ornamental things of life, or to train them in 
order that they may get the most out of life, or to give 
them all-round self-development without much regard 
to what society needs, is necessarily a perversion of all 
sound educational theory. 

Returning to the first illustration, that of the tribe 
that migrated from a country where thrift was useless 
to a country where it was necessary, any sound system 
of education must necessarily have aimed to teach 
thrift. It could hardly be said to be functioning or 
aiding the tribe to adjust itself to the new conditions 
if it did not teach and encourage that virtue. In the 
present situation where there is an increasing demand 
for business and industrial intelligence, no educational 
system would be worth maintaining that did not help 
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to meet that demand. In so far as it succeeded in re- 
distributing talent in proportion to the need for it, in 
that proportion would it become a great socializing 
and equalizing force. 

One need mot assume any supernatural or magical 
power on the part of an educational system. A moder- 
ate efficiency on the part of the school system will 
work rather powerful results in the way of balancing 
up our industrial system.- Let us, by way of illustra- 
tion, assume that without an educational system to 
help in the process, our working population would dis- 
tribute itself among different occupational groups ac- 
cording to Column 2 in the following diagram: 


1 2 3 
A To4 %8 
B 8 12 
C 16 24 
D 32 36 
E 40 20 
100 100 


Let Column 1 represent the five grades of occupa- 
tions, as determined by the degree of mentality re- 
quired, occupations in the A group requiring the high- 
est grade of mentality, those in the E group the low- 
est, and those in the B, C and D groups the various 
grades between. If we assume that without an educa- 
tional system to help, the working population would 
distribute itself according to the percentages in 
Column 2, 4 per cent. in the A group, 8 per cent. in the 
B group, 16 per cent. in the C group, 32 per cent. in 
the D group and 40 per cent. in the E group; if we as- 
sume that a highly efficient educational system could 
take the upper half in each group and lift it into the 
group above, we get a distribution represented by the 
percentages in Column 3—8 per cent. in the A group, 
which would exactly double the number in that group, 
and 20 per cent. in the E group, which would divide 
it by half, such a redistribution would go a long way 
toward balancing up the industrial system, putting 
men where they were needed and making men almost 
as scarce relatively to the demand in one group of 
occupations as in the other. This would probably do 
more toward the equalization of prosperity than all 
the social legislation that the world has seen in the 
last century or is likely to see in the next. 

It was suggested before that the purpose of this 
redistribution of human talent in the present industrial 
system would be to restore an occupational balance or 
to create a balanced industrial system. Where several 
things have to be combined in order to get a certain 
result, the question of the ratio in which they combine 
most satisfactorily can never be without interest, 
Wherever they are actually combined in the most 
satisfactory ratios there is said to be a balance among 
them. Thus, the scientific dietitians and the cattle 
feeders speak of a balanced ration when the nutritive 
elements are combined in such ratios as to secure the 
most satisfactory results. Soil chemists and farmers 
speak of a balanced soil when all the elements or fac- 
tors in the entire business are combined in such ratios 
as will give the maximum productivity. Not enough 
attention has been given to the necessity of carrying 
this idea of balance throughout the whole nation, or 
the whole industrial system, balancing every industry 
against every other, and every element or factor in 
every industry against every other. The statesman 
and the economist should be as definitely interested in 
this larger problem as the various experts already 


named are in their own special problems of balance. 

By a balanced industrial system is meant a system 
in which every essential industrial function is as well. 
and as adequately performed as every other. This 
means a system in which it is as important that one 
factor of production be increased as any other fac- 
tor. If in a given factory there are so many men 
doing one kind of work, and so few doing another 
kind, that a larger gross product would result if one 
man could be transferred from the one kind of labor 
into the other kind, the industry is not well balanced. 
Another way of stating it would be to say that if it 
would add more to the gross product if one more man 
were added to one part of the working force than if 
one more man were added to another part of the work- 
ing force, then the working force is not well balanced. 
It is this perception of the greater desirability of hav- 
ing one more man rather than one less man in one part 
of the force than in another part that will induce the 
manager to pay higher wages to the one part of the 
force than to the other. To be sure, if he can get one 
kind of labor cheaper than another that will be a 
sufficient reason why he should hire more of one kind 
than of the other. The price or wages in each class 
is a means of producing an equilibrium of demand and 
supply in each case; but, as already shown, the 
equilibrium of demand and supply which results from 
this kind of price adjustment is not a true economic 
balance. 


To use more technical language, there can be no 
true economic balance unless the marginal productivity 
of labor is approximately the same in each and every 
occupation. When the marginal productivity is the 
same in different occupations, the equilibrium wage 
in the different occupations will be approximately the 
same. There is thus an equilibrium of demand and 
supply, but the forces determining that equilibrium 
are such as to give approximately equal wages to 
every class of workers, not even excepting managerial 
workers. 


Care has been taken to speak of different occupa- 
tions or different classes of workers, and no statement 
has yet been made regarding the wages of individual 
workers in the same occupation. So long as one occu- 
pation is as remunerative as any other, or one class 
of laborers as well paid as any other, there may be said 
to be an equilibrium or balance between occupations. 
If within the same occupation there are differences in 
strength, skill, intelligence, or general efficiency, that 
is an individual affair which no social policy can af- 
fect. If one bricklayer can lay twice as many bricks 
as another, there is an undoubted difference in pro- 
ductivity that no social or economic law can affect or 
modify. But if brick masons are neither more nor 
less numerous in proportion to the need for them than 
are the members of any other trade or profession, then 
brick masons as a class should be neither more nor less 
prosperous than any other class, trade or profession. 
There might still be great differences in the prosperity 
of different individual brick masons as between the 
individual members of any trade or profession. 

This is a matter of some importance, because it 
seems to be a law, or at least a general tendency, for 
individual differences to count for more as you pro- 
ceed from the less skilled to the more skilled occupa- 
tions. The differences in the productivity and the 
value of individual ditch-diggers, while considerable 
is by no means so great as among skilled laborers, and 
these differences, of course, are greatest of all in the 
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intellectual and artistic callings. Since we usually 
focus our attention upon the individuals who are con- 
spicuous successes in these callings, rather than upon 
the numerous failures, we are likely to get exaggerated 
notions of the differences in the prosperity of differ- 
ent occupations. However, such differences as exist 
are due to a lack of balance in the industrial system. 

Since equality of prosperity is the first sign or 
symptom of a balanced industrial system, as inequality 
is of an unbalanced system, the first and most con- 
spicuous result of a balanced system has already been 
stated. It is the approximate equality as between 
different industrial clases or occupational groups. But 
this does not exhaust the catalogue of results. 

Incidentally, and as a part of the equalizing pro- 
cess, there would be an equalizing of the bargaining 
power of different groups, notably that of the capital- 
ists and the laborers. Freedom to bargain for oneself 
is sometimes said to mean the freedom to starve. That 
can be true only when the industrial system is un- 
balanced. We have frequently been regaled with a 
list of reasons why the capitalist is always and neces- 
sarily at an advantage in the bargaining process. Ob- 
servation does not show that the capitalist as such has 
any advantage except when labor is oveisupplied. 
When there is a dearth of labor and a plethora of capi- 
tal the advantage is invariably on the other side. 
When men are hunting for jobs and employers are not 
hunting for men, but merely taking their pick among 
the men who are applying, the advantage is obviously 
on the side of the employer; and for no obscure or 
eceult reason. When, however, employers are hunt- 
ing for men and men are not hunting for jobs, but only 
taking their pick among the jobs that are offered, the 
advantage is just as obviously on the side of the 
laborér, and for the same reason that it was on the side 
of the employer under the other conditions. 

A by-product of this balanced condition is that 
laborers need none of those special aids or helps in 
bargaining that most of us have tolerated, and some 
have advocated in the past. With bargaining power 
equalized, as it would be under a balanced industrial 
system, the individual of whatever class, trade, or oc- 
cupation can be his own master and make his own 
arrangements, bargains, or voluntary agreements with 
other individuals, retaining his freedom and prosper- 
ing under it. Under such conditions freedom would 
never mean the freedom to starve. No one need to 
surrender his freedom in order to prosper, nor his pros- 
perity in order to be free. He could have both freedom 
and prosperity—two good things—and it is certainly 
better 40 have both than either one without the other. 

Another result would be to make most of our social 
legislation unnecessary. Neither the laborer nor any- 
body else would need the state or any paternalistic 
organization to safeguard his interest beyond protect- 
ing him against violence and fraud. When every man 
can take his pick among several jobs, the job that 
provides the best working conditions would attract 
him, and the competition of employers for men would 
compel them to offer satisfactory conditions in order 
to get and hold an adequate number of laborers. 

One of the most important of all the results would 
be the participation of labor in the management of 
industry, on a purely voluntary basis, without threats, 
or any kind of compulsion on its part. If you were ¢ 
about to start a business enterprise and were casting 
about for the different factors of production, you 
would offer special terms to that factor that was’ 


hardest to get. If you discovered that there was an 
abundance of labor looking for jobs, and felt certain 


that as soon as you were ready to use labor there’ 


would be plenty of laborers on hand asking you for 
jobs, you would not worry on that score. You would 
give the problem of getting help no second thought. 
If, on the other hand, you found that capital was not 
forthcoming in the same way, that capitalists were 
not thrusting capital upon you, that they all had 
plenty of other uses for their capital and would not 
let you have it unless you offered better terms than 
other opportunites were offering, you would be com- 
pelled to worry somewhat over the question of capital. 
In fact, you would go to those who had it, and offer 
them terms, or accept such terms as they laid down. 
They would be in a position to demand some voice in 
the control of your business, and you would be com- 
pelled to grant their demand. Now, if this condition 
could be reversed, or only considerably changed in the 
direction of a better balance, you would be just as 
likely to give the laborers as the capitalists a voice in 
the management of the business. 

If, to take an extreme case, there were so much 
capital seeking investment as to make you certain that 
as soon as you could use it some one would be on hand 
to offer it to you, but if labor were so scarce and hard 
to find as to make you feel uncertain. whether you 
could get any or not, your anxiety would be on the 
side of labor and not on the side of capital. You would 
have to go to laborers and persuade them to take your 
job rather than some others that were open to them. 
Under such circumstances, you would have to accept 
their terms, even if they included a voice in the man- 
agement of business. ; 

Even now, it sometimes happens that the enterpriser 
needs some special kind of labor, technically trained 
or possessing special skill, which is very hard to find. 
Men possessing this skill are not looking for jobs; they 
all have good jobs, with others waiting for them. When 
your enterpriser goes after such men he is very likely 
to offer them whatever they demand, even though it 
be a voice in the management of the business. He will 
do the same with any and every kind of labor that is 
scarce enough. 

The indispensable man can generally get what he 
wants; the superfluous man must take what he can 
get. When a man is as nearly indispensable in one 
occupation as in the other, or no more nearly super- 
fluous in one than in any other—in short, when there 
is an industrial balance, power as well as prosperity 
will be diffused. 

That power as well as prosperity comes to those 
who follow an occupation where workers are scaree 
and hard to find can be shown by hundreds of illus- 
trations, ranging all the way from cooks to capitalists. 
That neither power nor prosperity comes to those who 
follow an occupation where men are abundant and 
easy to find can be shown by equal numbers of illus- 
trations, ranging all the way from ribbon clerks to 
preachers. 

One of the means of creating a balanced industrial 


. system is undoubtedly an effective system of popular 
{ education. One of its chief functions, in an unbalanced 
:industrial system, is to train people so that they may 


avoid the overcrowded and poorly paid occupations 
and enter the undercrowded and well paid occupa- 
tions. Every time a man is so trained, there is one 
less man who must work in an- unskilled and over- 
crowded occupation, and one more man who ean enter 
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a skilled or learned occupation. Every such ease helps 
to create a proper balance and the more such cases 
there are the more speedily will such a balance be 
created. 

Lest some one object that even the skilled and 
learned occupations are as badly overcrowded as the 
unskilled manual trades, let me point out again how 
easily one may be deceived by the equilibrium of de- 
mand and supply as brought about by the equilibrium 
price. If one has the preconceived idea that ten 
thousand a year is about a proper income for a busi- 
ness or a professional man, whereas two thousand a 
year is quite enough for an unskilled laborer, one may 
easily reach a false conclusion. When one finds that 
it is about as hard for a business or professional man 
to get an income of ten thousand as it is for an un- 
skilled laborer to get two thousand, one may conclude 
that business and the professions are as badly over- 
crowded as are the unskilled trades. This false con- 
clusion is based on the false assumption that any in- 
come is proper for one class that is not equally proper 
for any other class, barring differences in the cost of 
acquiring the necessary skill. When we get rid of 
this false assumption we shall see that two occupa- 
tions are not equally overcrowded until prosperity is 
equalized between the two. To equalize prosperity, 
however, would require that there should be enough 
difference in incoms during the working years to com- 
pensate for the difference in the cost, in time and 
money, of acquiring the necessary skill. If the differ- 
ences of income are greater than this it argues that 
the occupation with the smaller incomes is more over- 
crowded than the one with the larger incomes. 


But what would happen to our educational system 
after the industrial system was once balanced up? It 
is obvious that one of its functions, namely, that of 
balancing up the system, would have been performed, 
and to that extent it would seem to have made itself 
unnecessary. On the other hand, it would be truer to 
say that it would then have been relieved of the bur- 
den of having to perform one of its functions and 
would be free to devote its whole energy to the per- 
formance of the remaining functions. However, the 
necessity of preserving the balance already achieved, 
by counteracting any tendencies to throw it out of 
balance, would still remain. In general, however, the 
problem of redistribution our population, by training 
numbers of the rising generation to do more remunera- 
tive kinds of work than their fathers had done, with- 
out very much regard to their individual capacities, 
would not be so very acute, because there would be 
no more remunerative occupations. Educators could 
then consider the individual aptitudes of individual 
pupils, without much regard to the differences in the 
market values of different aptitudes. Under the un- 
balanced condition which most of us know, if a pupil 
shows a special aptitude for a kind of work which is 
being overdone and poorly paid, to train the pupil 
for that work would be to condemn him to poverty, 
and no conscientious educator would care to do that. 
He must, in fact, train the pupil for a kind of work 
which is reasonably well paid, and for which the pupil 
shows some aptitude, even though it be not the kind 
of work for which he shows the greatest aptitude. 
When all kinds of useful work are well paid, the edu- 
cator’s problem is greatly simplified. 

To summarize, it is my opinion that a balanced in- 
dustrial system would produce four important results: 
First, it would equalize prosperity among different 


occupations, though not among different individuals 
with the same occupation. Second, it would equalize 


bargaining power as between classes of bargainers, - 


though individual differences in bargaining power 
would remain. Third, it would tend to diffuse power 
as well as prosperity among all classes, giving those 
who follow one trade or occupation approximately as 
much control over business as would be possessed by 
those who follow any other occupation. Fourth, it 
would work a profound change in our educational sys- 
tem by relieving it of what is now one of its chief 
functions, namely, that of redistributing our popula- 
tion occupationally by training men to avoid the over- 
crowded and to seek the undererowded occupations. 

The significant thing about it all, however, is that 
all these results would be achieved without disturbing 
the institution of free contract, or voluntary agree- 
ment, as a basis of economic action, which is the funda- 
mental characteristic of all free peoples, and against 
which most of the revolutionary propaganda of the 
day is being launched. 








Bemorrary in Supervision 


By a Calgary Teacher 














Teachers’ Club’’ in Calgary, a paper was read on 


”? 


G "rea years ago, at a meeting of the ‘‘ Women 


‘‘Supervision in Our Schools.’’ The plan of sup- 
ervision suggested in the paper was enthusiastically 
received by the women teachers present at that meeting, 
and after thoughtful discussion, it was resolved to sub- 
mit the plan to the School Board, since the Board was, 
at the time, inviting suggestions on the subject. 

The article by W. Wallace, M.A., entitled ‘‘Bur- 
eaucracy in Education,’’ published in the November 
issue of the A.7.A. Magazine, recalled the matter to the 
minds of many Calgary teachers, because the plan of 
supervision outlined in that excellent article is similar 
to the one advocated in the above mentioned paper. 
The following extract from that paper will show how 
similar : 

‘We have all been more or less set agog of late 
by rumors of the intended appointment of more sup- 
ervisors by our local School Board. The idea seems 
to be to appoint one, or perhaps two, specialists to 
give directly to the Board a report on each teacher’s 
work, independent of the reports of the principals, 
superintendent and departmental inspectors. 

What does this amount to? It means another 
high-priced outsider who may or may not have had 
practical experience in High School or in Public 
School teaching, whose work of supposed expert in- 
spection is to lie in all grades of the Public Schools. 
The appointee certainly will not be a teacher who has 
gained her experience in Calgary Schools, Public or 
High, who knows the conditions in the different 
schools, and the limitations of each. Briefly, the 
new supervisor means a new policeman on the old 
beat! : ; 

Now, in spite of all this, our cry is not ‘‘Down 
with Supervision’’ but ‘‘More Supervision.’’ Sup- 
ervision, the real thing—guiding, inspiring, co- 
operating = eee 

Where shall we get such Supervisors? We must 
provide them ourselves from among our own ranks. 


Let us form grade groups and choose or elect an 
[Continued on Page 38 
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WANTED—Capable men and women to repre- 
sent the oldest Life Insurance Co. in North 
America and the largest Standard Life Insurance 
in the world. Lowest net premiums and most 
liberal disability clause granted on equal terms 
to men and women. The Mutual Life Insurance 
Co. of New York. S. A. G. Barnes, Provincial 
Manager, 207-8 McLeod Bldg., Edmonton, Alta. 
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‘‘Where Poor Eyes and Good Glasses 
Meet’’ 


IRVING KLINE 
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Eyes Examined Glasses Fitted 
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EYE, EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 
Eyes scientifically examined and glasses 
fitted. Special attention to nose and ton- 
sil surgery. 
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During its nine years of publication 
this journal has stood for increase of 
teachers’ salaries and adequate profes- 
sional recognition. Now it has the satis- 
faction of seeing its ideals in process of 
attainment. 

THE SCHOOL is a modern, progressive, 
educational journal, produced by teachers 
for teachers. 

‘*The newest and best in education’’ is 
THE SCHOOL’S motto. It supplies an 
abundance of the best of material on 
teaching the newer subjects, on art, agri- 
culture, nature study, primary work, cur- 
rent events, the teaching of the after- 
war settlements. 

Subscription, $1.50 per annum 
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University of Toronto Toronto 
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ay The Place of Gumor in the Life of the Teacher GD 


(MBS.) NELLIE McCLUNG 








Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: 


I told a friend of mine this morning that I was going 
to speak to the teachers this afternoon at the conven- 
tion, and she—a rather serious-minded person—said, 
‘Are you not terribly afraid to have to speak to so 
many teachers?’’ I said, ‘‘No, I am not a bit fright- 
ened. You have not been around with them as much as 
I have or you would know teachers on holiday are a 
very frivolous lot,’’ and I just hope I will be able to 
duplicate that type of frivolity this afternoon. I have 
an excellent audience, a good subject and it will be my 
fault if we have not a good address, the subject of 
which is ‘‘The Place of Humour in the Life of the 
Teacher.’’ 


I do not believe any person is in a better position to 
be a successful humorist than the teacher. Did you 
ever see anything more popular than the teacher’s 
jokes? Why you know that little band of conscripts 
know they have to laugh at everything teacher says, 
but no person needs the sense of humor more than the 
teacher. We all need it. The Lord knew that the road 
of life would have so many rough places, so many 
places where the thorns and brambles beset our path, 
so many things to pull us back. God knew that the 
road was rough so he gave us wings; gave us the wings 
of faith and hope and the wings of humor. I want to 
speak to you of the wings of humor to carry us over 
the rough places because the worst thing in life is the 
dust of life that gets into your eyes and cracks your 
lips so you cannot smile. Humor comes from a word 
which means moisture. That is the thing we need so 
we can always smile, see and sympathize. 


I think the teacher needs a special gift of humor. 
One reason is to keep you from getting too much sense 
of your own importance. You know the teacher—and 
I am speaking as an old teacher—the teacher is a very 
big toad in a very small puddle, and to be a ‘‘big toad’’ 
is always beset with danger. You need a sense df 
humor to keep from getting a sense of your own im- 
portance. 





A private was promoted to be a corporal one day 
and the next morning he addressed his comrade thus: 
‘*Men, if I should fall in this day’s battle pass over 
my dead body as you would over that of the meanest 
private.’’ A sense of importance comes in many un- 
expected places. A lady spoke to a boy who was read- 
ing a book and seemed to be very deeply engrossed. 
‘‘Sandy,”’ said she, ‘‘what is the greatest ambition of 
your life.’’ He looked up with a dreamy look and 
said: ‘‘That some day the whole world will tremble 
and grow pale at the mention of my name.’’ 


Now I say that a sense of humor is going to keep us 
with a proper sense of proportion; going to keep any 
of us from sitting up in the gallery and watching our- 
selves go by leading the procession. One of the most 
delightful forms of humor in the world is an uncon- 
scious humor. Sometimes we confuse humor with some 
other forms of wit. It is better to be humorous than 
witty. Wit is quick and flashing, briliant and bright 
but it does not warm. It was a witty remark that one 
Frenchman made to another when he met his friend 
with a large manuscript sticking out of his pocket: 


‘‘Why, man, you would be robbed if you were not 
known.’’ 


Then there is another form related to wit which is 
called sarcasm. I think if there is one deadly form in 
which wit appears it is sarcasm. It may interest you 
to know that sarcasm comes from a word which means 
the tearing of flesh like a dog. I believe that the sar- 
eastic teacher, the one who uses this flail of sarcasm, 
has driven many a boy and girl from their books. I 
hope you will develop that sense of humor that leaves 
us comfortable, warm. I do not know of anything I 
dread more as a weapon in the hands of t teacher than 
a sarcastic tongue. I think one of the old illustrations 
but certainly a clever one, was that there were those 
who did not dislike bull-baiting particularly because 


it gave pain to the bull, but because it gave pleasure, 


to the spectators. Another one is told of Lady Mon- 
tague who was a woman-hater. She said the one thing 
that reconciled her self to being a woman was that she 
was relieved from the necessity of marrying one. 


But speaking of unconscious humor, it is one of the 
most delightful forms. I remember hearing from a 
public health nurse where they objected to holding 
meetings in the school house that a woman said she 
did not need any public health nurse telling her how 
to raise children, she knew all there was to know, 
hadn’t she raised seven and buried seven. The uncon- 
scious humor, when people do not know just how funny 
they are. One time when I was going up to the Peace 
River I met a woman who was going still farther north, 
three hundred miles north of Peace River. I asked her 
if she was not going to be lonesome. ‘‘Oh, no,’’ she 
said, we are taking our stock and are going to have a 
stock farm. I am kind of glad to get away from peo- 
ple. I always found animals nicer to get along with 
than people.’’ (She told me afterwards she had been 
living with her husband’s relatives). As we talked 
along she told me a good deal. She said, ‘‘ After we got 
married I saw that my husband was not going to be 
much of a companion so I just got a few hens.’’ As 
a substitute for a husbands’ companionship I think 
that the worst criticism ever offered. 

A woman was telling the clergyman how improved 
her husband was since he was converted and says: 
‘“‘Our Bob is that nice and polite around the house 
since he was converted that he seems more like a friend 
than a husband.”’ 

Then there is another form of humor which I think 
we will do well to cultivate and that is just common 
nonsense. I was going to speak to you first trying to 
analyse different forms of humor. I want to speak 
about just nonsense ; being able to appreciate nonsense, 
not neglecting the humble pun which is said to be the 
lowest form of humor. (Quotes nonsense rhymes). 

Now you teachers have access to one pure fountain 
of humor and that is to be found in the heart of the 
child. There was a lady one time, a very thin lady 
(and I love to tell jokes on the thin lady because 
nearly all jokes are otherwise), and she was calling on 
the little boy’s mother. He stood right in front of her 
and his mother told him to run away and not stare at 
the lady. Now she did a very foolish thing, she started 
to probe for the reason and said, ‘‘Little boy, why do 
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Restless, Shuffling i 
Feet—But No Dust ~ 


HE active feet of healthy, growing children 

are forever tracking dirt into the schoolroom. 

Much of this dirt becomes dust which is con- 
stantly floating about in the air, unless some 
preventive measure is taken. 
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, Imperial Floor Dressing controls dust by holding 
it to the floor, where it is easily swept up and 
removed. 


Imperial Floor Dressing has germicidal properties; 
it preserves wood, preventing it from drying and 
splintering; it improves the appearance of floors. 
One gallon treats 400 square feet or more of floor 
space and one application lasts for weeks. 
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Write our nearest office. Our salesman will 
gladly call with full information regarding Im- 
perial Floor Dressing and the handy Imperial 
Floor Oiler. 
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you like to stare at me?’’ He said, ‘‘I like to watch 
you talk and see the strings work up and down in your 
neck.’’ That is the frankness of childhood. It is al- 
ways dangerous to probe them too far. A lady to 
make friends had asked the little boy to give her a 
kiss. He refused but the little girl came and kissed 
her. She produced a chocolate box and Johnny came 
and planted a resounding smack. ‘‘Oh,’’ said the little 
girl, ‘‘Johnny will do anything for a chocolate.’’ 

The teacher one snowy day was giving the children 
a warning about going out and getting their feet wet. 
She went on to say, ‘‘ You must be very careful not to 
get a bad cold. The reason I feel so strongly about 
this is one time on such a snowy day as this my little 
brother went out and he was just seven. I had given 
him a shiny red sleigh. On that day he got his feet 
wet and got a terrible cold and died.’’ There was a 
sympathetic pause and no person said'a word. At last 
a little hand went up, ‘‘Please, teacher, what did you 
do with his sleigh.’’ 

I do not suppose there is any young character that 
has got into the affections like Emmy Lou. Emmy 
Lou still remains a classic in child literature. She was 
a simple-minded little girl deciding what she should 
do if she met a cow. Hattie said she would look a cow 
straight in the face and walk by; that was the best 
way to deal with cows. But Emmy Lou’s conscience 
troubled her and she said, ‘‘If we pretended we were 
not afraid, would not that be deceiving the cow?’’ 

You all know about the boy who was to write a 
hundred words about his cat. He wrote: ‘‘I have a 
beautiful cat. When I want her to come to me I eall 
pussy, pussy, pussy, pussy... .’’ 

The other day a little boy in the west end came home 
and said he had not done well in his spelling examina- 
tion. His mother asked why and he said: ‘‘I am pretty 
sure that I left the second ‘‘o’’ out of August.’’ 

Speaking of the frankness of childhood. I remember 
one time being entertained at a home. I was going 
to speak at three o’clock. The little girl came up and 
started to talk to me and she said: ‘‘I want to come 
in if you do not mind. I thought if you would not mind 
I would just like to come in and watch you dressing. 
I thought it an unusual request but said ‘‘Come right 
in’.’ She said: ‘‘I heard mother telling another woman 
that you women who make speeches never knew how to 
dress yourself and my momma said she knew you just 
flung your clothes on, and,’”’ said the little girl, ‘‘I 
want to fling my clothes on and I want to see how you 
do it.’’ There is a story told of a woman who always 
looks as if she just said to her clothes: ‘‘Clothes, I am 
going down town. If you want to come, stick.’’ 

Sir Henry Newbolt was telling us that Dickens has 
been translated into Russian, and it seems to me that 
those who have been able to clothe the affairs of every- 
day life in such humor have done a service to the hu- 
man family. No one can estimate how often we have 
laughed over the young Cratchetts or enjoyed the story 
of Tiny Tim who has been to church, and how the tiny 
little fellow who is so enshrined in all their hearts 
through his weakness tells them all about the church 
service and the music and that he hoped people saw 
him and saw he was a cripple so their thoughts might 
be turned and they might think who it was that made 
the lame man walk and the blind man to see. Humor 
and pathos always run side by side. Then there is 
Dickens in his wonderful descriptions. Do you remem- 
ber his description of the London fog where he says 
the black snow-flakes were falling like little white 


snow-flakes gone in mourning for the sun. Or his des- 
cription of the house turned the wrong way which he 
said looked as if it had run down the lane playing at 
hide-and-seek with the other houses and had forgotten 
the way out again. The humor of common things. 

There is something characteristic about American 
humor. There is a story of an American over in Lon- 
don who being shown the river Thames and viewing 
it from the standpoint of size says: ‘‘Land sakes, there 
ain’t enough water in your river to make a gargle for 
the Mississippi.’’ A man travelling in Switzerland 
says: “‘You saw the mighty Alps as you were coming 
through; did you notice them?’’ The American says: 
“As you mention it, I guess we did come through some 
rising ground.’’ 


I have here a little poem which I am going to try 
out on the teachers. It came out in Punch last July 
and is called the ‘‘Snail.’’ The man who wrote it said 
that he had read a good many poems about horned 
beasts and the only kind of animal he had in his gar- 


-den was a snail. The Editor said the natural history 


was all wrong, but he said the poetry was the thing. 
(Reads poem.) 


Now, humor, like every other good gift, can some- 
times be prostituted to evil ends, but humor is one of 
the good gifts life has given to us to make the going 
of life easier. Sometimes my heart is heavy when I 
see the good gift of humor which was made to make 
men better use, in a way in which it should not be. I do 
not believe humor was ever given to us that we might 
bring contempt upon the laws, upon the spiritual 
things of life. That Poet Laureate of the American 
people, Walt Mason, in one of his poems says how he 
went to a play last night and saw fun being made of 
virtue, marriage made a jest of, and honor laid away 
on ice as being too slow to flourish in this vale. It 
goes on to show how humor was turned in a wrong di- 
rection. I hope-you will cultivate the best things and 
always keep alive the best traditions of our race. The 
world is a serious place; there is no getting away from 
it. We know the world is a serious place, we know 
none of us will get out of it alive, but in spite of all 
there is more sunshine than shadow, more blossoms 
than thorns, more virtue than vice, and I hope that 
each one will go through life with the breastplate of 
the good gift of humor which will make the rough 
places smooth and the crooked places straight. 








| History of the Redcliffe Case 


On March 23rd last, the Board informed the staff 
that it had no money to pay the March salaries, and 
that it could not even guarantee té pay them by Sep- 
tember next. The teachers asked the Board if a cut 
in salaries would keep the school open till the end of 
the term. They stated also that some of the teachers 
were prepared to go unpaid till June, others till Sep- 
tember. The Board stated that even if the teachers 
were willing to work for $25 a month it was impossible 
to pay them, and the only thing to do was to close the 
school indefinitely. The teachers, thinking the Byard 
sincere in their statement, agreed that this was the 
only thing for the Board to do under the circum- 
stances. The teachers then asked that the Board re- 
lease them at the end of March so that they might se- 
cure other schools before the Normalites were avail- 
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able. This the Board agreed to do and gave each 
teacher a letter of recommendation in which it was 
‘stated that the only reason for 1eleasing the said teach- 
ers was that. of financial embarrassment. 

When it was quite decided that the closing of the 
school was inevitable, the grade eight teacher offered 
to teach her class, without remuneration, till the end 
of the term, for the sole reason that she did not wish 
the pupils to lose their whole year’s work if it was 
possible to prevent it. This offer was not accepted. 

Within one week of the closing of the school all the 
teachers, with the exception of two whose homes are 
in Redcliff, had secured and were established in other 
schools at the same or better salaries than those they 
had been receiving. 

Within ten days after the closing of school the 
Board had advertised both in Edmonton and Calgary 
papers for a staff of five teachers. There had been 
seven teachers. Both the high school and primary 
rooms were to be done away with. 

On the 17th of April, Mr. Carl Martin, late of Leduc, 
opened school as principal and teacher of grades seven 
and eight, at a salary of $1,200. The Board and the 
parents of the high school pupils then made further 
arrangements with Mr. Martin to take also grades IX., 
X and XI., the parents agreeing to pay $3.00 per pupil 
for the remainder of the term; in other words Mr. Mar- 
tin agreed to teach grades IX., X. and XI. for approx- 
imately $70.00 for two and a half months. The high 
school pupils are in one room and grades VIII. and 
VIL. are in another. 

On April 23rd the Board was successful in securing 
the services of Mrs. B. W. Currie, late of Rosemary 
S.D., for grades V. and VI. On April 30th, three Nor- 
malites from Calgary Normal, took charge of the 
lower grades at salaries of $900 in each case. These 
are Miss Fern Rideout of Calgary; Miss Margaret 
King, from near Calgary; Miss Dora Hicks, Redcliff. 

The two teachers of the former staff, whose homes 
aie in Redcliff, applied for positions on the staff at 
salaries worthy of the profession and according to the 
schedule under which the former staff and the Board 
had been operating, but of course were underbid; in 
one case by $200 and in the other by $300. 

The Board paid the former staff their salaries for 
March on April 21st, having secured a loan from a 
private citizen of the town. 


That 2000 Cluh 


George D. Misener, M.A., Edmonton 




















The A.G.M. have voted against co-operation with a 
Teachers’ Insurance Club after practically no discus- 
sion. One delegate asked what connection a club of 
this kind could have with the A.T.A. and another in- 
ferred that insurance agents were obnoxious. It would 
appear from the attitude of the delegates that the mat- 
ter had not been properly canvassed among the teach- 
ers and that they were instructed to vote it down be- 
fore it was thoroughly understood. On this account 
it is proposed to invite further discussion on the sub- 
ject and, if favorable to a sufficient number, bring it 
up again either by electoral vote or at a later A.G.M. 

Mr. Larue Smith’s article in the Mareh number con- 
tains two fallacies. First, he starts a club of 1,000 
keeping it up to strength for 40 years, after which the 
charter members have all died. Then he divides 1,000 
by 40, making an average mortality assessment of $25 


a year a member. But, counting the new members, 
there are 2,000 people involved. Thus the average 
would be $12.50. The second fallacy, however, is worse. 
He keeps the original 1,000 right in the elub until 
death. Now, how many of them would stay in for 40 
years? How many would remain teaching for 40 
years? I would say that 25 per cent. would be a con- 
servative estimate. Even if 50 per cent. stayed in, the 
calculation would be on quite a different basis. 

But, you answer, those who drop out would lose. 
Yes, in the same sense that they lose’their premiums 
on fire or accident insurance, or their church collee- 
tions or any other good thing that they have ever done. 
They would carry a risk for a ridiculously low figure 
with no obligation to continue after they gain suffi- 
cient other security. This differs from fraternal in- 
surance as there is no capitalization or obligation. It 
will not take the place of ordinary insurance with its 
cash surrender values and other options. 

It would place in the hands of the A.T.A. one or 
two thousand dollars badly needed towards the ex- 
penses of carrying out an organizing campaign for the 
A.T.A. It would give a valuable supplementary insur- 
ance to those participating. It would make another 
benevolent bond between teachers. We send flowers 
and condolences when a member dies. Why not make 
a small but practical contribution? In short, this plan 
would enlarge the life, outlook, and privilege of an 
A.T.A. teacher. 





Continued From Page 32] 


experienced supervisor from each group every year, 
whose work would be to bring her group up to the 
top notch in every line; to hold frequent meetings, 
find the treasures stored in her group and bring them 
out for the benefit of all; to help in this way more 
especially the younger and less experienced teachers. 
The Board would be asked to co-operate and free the 
teacher from her regular class-room duties for the 
year, pay her salary as usual, perhaps even pay ex- 
penses for visits to other centres, or a short post- 
graduate course at some well-known school. Surely 
it would be worth while. Imagine the revival of in- 
terest, the stimulus? Small groups, working together 
with someone peculiarly interested always within 
call. A critic—a sympathetic, constructive. critic, 
supplied with timely hints, new ideas, gleaned at 
leisure, free for a time at least, from the responsi- 
bility of a class of her own. It may seem visionary, 
even utopian, but, it is surely well worth a trial.’’ 

Such in brief was the plan which we submitted to 
the Board. So whole-heartedly did we believe that we 
had a sane and workable solution of the problem of 
supervision that we tendered it unhesitatingly. Alas! 
Equally unhesitatingly did the Board decline it—not 
even hesitating long enough to give it serious consid- 
eration. 

Sadly we wondered how we had dared to dream 
that mere grade teachers could possibly know enough 
about their own work to offer a suggestion worthy of 
the consideration of so responsible and serious-minded 
a body as a School Board. 

Picture then the gratification with which we read 
Mr. Wallace’s article and discovered the close resem- 
blance his theory of democratic supervision bore to 
our own. We had never doubted the soundness of our 
project and hoped that it would be only a matter of 
time before the merits of such a scheme would be ad- 
vocated by someone more worthy of a hearing. 

Democracy, like murder, will out! 
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LOWEST SUMMER FARES IN YEARS 


5 & Eastern Canadian and United States Points 


To Eastern Canada, May 15—Sept. 30 Return Limit 
LOW 


To United States, May 15—Sept. 15 Oct. 31, 1923 
F — N M 


On Sale 


From Edmonton or Calgary to 



















Toronto ...... $108.75 Montreal ... ...$127.75 





ope Ottawa ....$121.00 Hamilton ...... $161.95 
Pacific Coast 

: St. John ....$155.30 Halifax ...... $161.95 

Edmonton or Calgary to 

Seattle ............ $ 50.00 Boston ....$148.50 New York ... $142.40 
EE i on ek es 6 « 63.15 
Vancouver- Victoria Tare, 45.00 Minneapolis—S8t. ere rere $67.00 
San Francisco ........... SEI vee ere Dae! tee $81.00 
pe ree 


Corresponding Fares From Other Points to 


Daily May 15 to September 30—Return Limit 
' Other Destinations 


October 31, 1923 
Circle Tours to Revelstoke 
and Sicamous 


ONE WAY VIA BANFF AND LAKE LOUISE— OPPOSITE 


The ‘‘Trans-Canada Limited’’ 


The Premier Transcontinental 
Train—Either East or West. 


DIRECTION VIA ARROW LAKES OR OKANAGAN LAKE AND ; 
A Trip Over the Great 


NELSON. 
Lakes Would Be 
, TO REVELSTOKE ] Most Enjoyable 
$34.15 From Edmonton $22.00 From Calgary This Summer. 
TO SICAMOUS O 
$40.15 From Edmonton $28.00 From Calgary ‘ 
June 1—September 30—Return Limit, October 31, 1923 N 
Stop Overs . §S a 
Bungalow Camps at Several Points in the Canadian Pacific Rockies Offer Attractive 
Outings. 


FULL INFORMATION AS TO OTHER FARES AND RESERVATIONS GLADLY ARRANGED 
BY ANY CANADIAN PACIFIC TICKET AGENT OR THE DISTRICT PASSENGER AGENT, CALGARY 








CANADIAN 
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Resolutions Passed by the Sixth 
Anounal Convention of the A.£.A. 














Whereas, The proposed provincial budget as sub- 
mnitted by the Premier, indicates clearly the intention 
to severely curtail the accustomed estimates for 
education ; 

And whereas, Such procedure would cause a distinct 
diminution of the amount of service rendered by exist- 
ing educational institutions in the Province; 

And whereas, We believe this to be contrary to the 
general weal and wish of the people of Alberta; there- 
fore be ‘it 

Resolved, That we, the A.E.A., in Convention as- 
sembled, do hereby place ourselves on record as being 
unalterably opposed to this proposed ruthless slashing 
of educational estimates, and that a copy of this reso- 
lution shall be forwarded immediately to the Premier. 

* * * 

Whereas, It is very evident that in the case of the 
smaller High School centres it is impossible for a staff 
to provide for all the courses as outlined in the new 
curriculum; therefore be it 

Resolved, That this fact should be plainly set forth 
in the final published copy of the curriculum for the 
information of trustees and ratepayers. 

* * * 

Whereas, In the opinion of this Convention, the ser- 
vices rendered by the Departmental School Inspectors 
are of great value to the cause of education in the 
Province, in securing greater efficiency in the work 
of teachers and the organization and management of 
schools, more especially in connection with the rural 
districts and in connection with the large number of 
young and inexperienced teachers leaving our Normal 
Schools; 

And whereas, The present staff of Inspectors is 
barely sufficient in number to render these services as 
fully as might be desired ; 

And whereas, A reduction in the number of Inspec- 
tors would, in the opinion of this Convention, result 
in a very serious loss to the school public; 

Be it Resolved, That the Minister of Education be 
strongly urged not to make any reduction in the 
present staff of school Inspectors. 

* * * 

Whereas, The endeavor to reduce the provincial 
budget threatens to eliminate examinations for Grades 
9 and 10; 

Be it Resolved, That we memorialize the Department 
of Education to the effect that since the successful 
operation of the new High School curriculum depends 
upon having standard Departmental examinations at 
the end of each unit course, the Department should 
provide for holding annual examinations for Grades 
8, 9, 10, 11 and 12, as was originally expected to be 
done. 

* * * 
RE THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

1. Resolved, That this Convention is heartily in 
favor of the continuation of the Summer School for 
teachers, believing the same to be of great value to 
the cause of education in the Province. 

2. Resolved, That this Convention favors the plan 
of the pooling of all railway transportation expenses 
of students attending the Summer School, provided 


that the Department should not see fit to bear this 
expense. 

3. Resolved, That, if it is necessary that the ex- . 
pense of conducting the Summer School be met by fees 
payable by the students, this Convention is in favor of 
a flat rate chargeable to all students, as outlined by 
the Director of Summer School. 





ARE YOU ALERT? 

A magician would’ find it easier to fool Einstein 
than to deceive Einstein eight-year-old son. So claims 
Arthur Buckley, official of a Society of Magicians. 

It’s common knowledge in the show business, that 
a stage wizard is most nervous when doing his tricks 
before an audience containing a great many children. 
The grown-ups are fooled easily. But chances are that 
the shrill voice of some youngster in the rear of the 
house will pipe out: ‘‘I seen how he done it.’’ 

Children are much more alert than their elders. 
One reason is because they find everything in life new 
and interesting and are constantly watching for an- 
other bit of knowledge. Interest keeps the brain 
geared up to a high, keen pitch. 

As we get older, we observe that life is an endless 
repetition, the same old stuff over and over with only 
an occasional surprise. Naturally, we fall into the 
habit of not looking for something new. In turn, this 
gradually dulls our perceptions, slows down our ability 
to observe quickly. So the stage magician finds it 
easy to hoax us. 

Magician Buckley, as quoted, conveys the idea that, 
the wiser a man is, the easier to fool him. For instance, 
a very simple trick will baffle a profound brain, while 
a man of only average intelligence is apt to ‘‘catch 
on.”’ 

The psychology of this is that one of the character- 
istics of deep thinking is a tendency to concentrate 
entirely on important subjects. Which explains why 
a person with a brilliant intellect often is unable to 


‘master card games, trivialities which the deep thinker 


subconsciously is averse to concentrating on. 

The ‘‘heavy thinker,’’ apparently interested in the 
stage magician and trying to solve the trick, has about 
95 per cent. of his brain power far away, browsing un- 
consciously on important matters. The man of lesser 
intelligence is not in a semi-trance or hypnotic state of 
interest in important matters, so he is able to rally his 
concentration 100 per cent. on the magician’s tricks. 

This delve into psychology raises the interesting 
suggestion that alertness is not necessarily a sign of 
brain power. On the other hand, it may indicate in- 
telligence only average, or below. 

The absent-minded professor is the subject of many 
jokes. He, deeply concentrated on things that really 
count, is far from alert. Often he has to have ques- 
tions repeated two or three times before he ‘‘gets’’ 
them. But bring up one of the important subjects that 
really interest him, and you find him as alert as a hair- 
trigger. 

It’s a queer machine, that gray brain inside our 
skulls. 





The Edmonton school board is considering seriously 
a proposal to withdraw-from membership in the AI- 
berta Trustees’ Association. The association is of little 
value, for the most part reactionary. The meetings 
cost an amount of money and are certainly not worth 
what they cost. Education in this province would be 
further advanced had the association never been 
formed.—Calgary Albertan. 
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ALBERTA & ARCTIC TRANSPORTATION 


COMPANY, LIMITED 
10056 100th Street, Edmonton, Alberta 









































EDMONTON TO THE ARCTIC 


Why not Make Your Summer Vacation Interesting and Educational by Seeing Your 
Own Northland in Thirty Days Palatial Travel by the Most Modern and Well- 
Equipped Steamboats from Edmonton to Aklavik and Back, Seeing the Midnight 
Sun, Meeting the Eskimo at Aklavik, Seeing all That ‘‘Service’’ Saw and Felt in 
His ‘‘Spell of the Yukon.”’ 


“It’s the great, big broad land way up yonder, The summer—no sweeter was ever; 
It’s the forests where silence has lease; The sunshiny woods all athrill, 

It’s the beauty that thrills me with wonder, The grayling a-leap in the river, 
It’s the stillness that fills me with peace. The bighorn asleep on the hill. 


The strong life that never knows harness, 
The wilds where the caribou call; 

The freshness, the freedom, the farness— 
O, God! I’m stuck on it all.’’ 


The distance from Edmonton to Aklavik, within 50 miles of the Arctic Ocean, and return, is 4,000 miles, 600 miles 
by rail and 3,400 by water. 

To make connections for the long Arctic trip, passengers will require to leave Edmonton via the Alberta and Great 
Waterways Railway on June 12th for Waterways, where our Steamer ‘‘Slave River,’’ well fitted out, safe and comfort- 
able, will be waiting; ready to start for Fitzgerald, a distance of 292 miles. At Fitzgerald passengers are quickly and 
comfortably carried across the 16 mile portage to Fort Smith, where the Steamship ‘‘Distributor’’ will be ready to 
start on her 2,800 mile return trip to the Arctic. 

The 8.8. ‘‘Distributor,’’ which covers the major portion of the long trip, is one of the finest stern-wheel steam- 
boats afloat, measuring 176 feet in length, by 36 feet beam; is lighted with electricity, fitted with baths, has fina 
spacious, carpeted staterooms and extremely comfortable berths. The cuisine is excellent. 

The 8.8. ‘‘Distributor’’ is by far the fastest boat on the long Northern run and is officered by men of the widest 
experience and soundest judgment. 

This Company is a Canadian one, controlled and managed by Canadians and is engaged in a large way in develop- 
ing the Great Canadian Northland, a country as large in area as the rest of the populated part of Canada. 

The trip which we advertise is one of the most interesting tourist trips in the world and is the most unique. It is 
easily available for all and at the very door of Edmontonians. 


During the entire summer our 8.8. ‘‘Slave River’’ will ply weekly between Waterways and Fitzgerald. This is a 
beautiful water trip of 600 mies and can be made in 10 days from Edmonton and back. On this trip Lake Athabasca, 
one of the most beautiful Northern lakes, abounding in fish and feathered game, is crossed, 


——wWrite or Call for our 1923 Folder—— 
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SOME BIG VALUES 


THE ‘‘LIMIT’’ 5c SCRIBBLER 


100 pages of best quality scribbler paper in a very 
neat cover. You never saw better value for a 
nickel. 


Bach ..5c Per 100 ..$4.25 


Dozen ..55c 


THE “MOYER SPECIAL’’ RULED 


SCRIBBLER 


84 pages Ruled Scribbler Paper. 
mate for the ‘‘Limit.’’ 
Bach ..5c Dozen ..55¢ 


A good running 


Per 100 ..$4.25 


THE ‘‘POPULAR’’ 10c SCRIBBLER 


200 large pages of good paper. As large as three 
ordinary seribblers, A very economical seribbler. 
Each ..10c Dozen . .$1.10 Per 100 ..$8.50 


‘“‘MOYER’S’’ 5c EXERCISE BOOK 


86 pages ruled paper for pen and ink. 
Each ..5c Dozen ..55c Per 100 ..$4.00 


EXERCISE BOOK 
Best quality 


THE “STUDENT’S”’ 


72 pages; printed press board cover, 
paper; ruled with margin. 


Bach ..10c Dozen ..$1.10 Per 100 . .$8.50 


EXAMINATION PAPER 
Very Finest Quality 


Exam. Cap., ruled with margin. 
Per Ream, 1,000 single sheets 
Half Ream, 500 single sheets 
Per Quire, 48 single sheets 


Foolscap, plain ruling. 
Per Ream, 500 double sheets 
Half Ream, 250 double sheets 
Per Quire, 24 double sheets 


EXAMINATION TABLETS 


peers . 
‘*Premier’’? Exam. Tablet; 25 sheets, blotter 
cover, each fi 


‘*Pioneer’’ Exam. Tablet, 45 sheets enameled 
blotter cover. A very fine tablet, each 


LOOSE LEAF NOTE BOOKS 


The ‘‘Canadian’’ Loose Lesf Note Book. Strong 
Flexible Covers. 
Size 5x8 in, eomplete, each 
Size 5x8 in., refills, each 
Size 744x9% in., complete, each 
Size 744x9% in., refills, each 


LINEN WRITING PADS _, 
“*Mohawk’’ Linen Tablets, 65 sheets fine linen 
laid paper. 
No. 430, ruled; note size, each 
No. 431, plain; note size, each 
No. 432, ruled; letter size, each 
No. 433, plain letter size, each 


At) bP BN 
Four Exceptional Valiés in School Peritils 


‘*Jonic’? No. 130; assorted colors. Dozen ..”. 
Per Gross 


**Peerless’’?’ No. 1311. Natural finish. 
favorite; exceptional value. Dozen 
Per Gross 


‘*Speeial Drawing’’ H. B. No, 759. An old favorite 
with teachers and pupils. A standard drawing 
and general purpose pencil] for over 25 years, 
under the same name. Per dozen 
Per Gross 


‘*Empire’’ H. B. No. 520. Rubber tipped, hexa- 
gon finished; blue, yellow and green. Doz. ...40¢ 
Per Gross 





E. N. Moyer Company Limited 


**Canada’s School Furnishers’’ 
Since 1884 


10187 104th STREET, EDMONTON, ALTA. 
WINNIPEG 
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